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THE MOTOR WASOn IDEA APPLIED TO FARMS 


The second motor carriage race of importance to be held in this 
country will be run from New York city to Irvington and return, 
on May 30. All the leading motor wagons both from this country 
and abroad have entered; and among them are two from the Duryea 
company, winners of the Chicago race last November. Their latest 
model, shown in the illustration, does not differ materially in out- 
ward appearance from the old one, but has numerous improve- 
ments in both motor and running gear. The mechanism is entirely 
concealed from view, and aside from a heavy, solid appearance, 
the carriage looks much like an ordinary buggy minus the shafts. 
Entire control, both in speeding and steering, is exercised by a 
single lever, as seen in the engraving, and the ease with which 
the wagon is turned, backed, or speeded ahead is surprising. 
A speed of from 20 to 25 miles per hour is easily obtained on a level 
road, and the traction power for pulling or hill climbing is very 
great. Mr J. F. Duryea, the inventor, is at present nuch interested 
in the problem of the application of the motor to farm wagons and 
heavy teams generally, and he is 
of the opinion that it is not only 
possible but probable that within 
a few years the horse will be 
largely superseded in this work. 
“It will be possible,” he says, ‘‘for 
a farmer to do not only all his 
trucking and teaming, but on a 
stormy day he will have but to 
put his wagon into his barn, re- 
move the motor covering, and he 
will have a stationary engine, 
capable of running his thresher, 
feed chopper, or whatever other 
machinery he may have.” That 
this is practicable Mr Duryea has 
amply proved by running his fac- 
tory with one of his carriages 
during repairs to his power plant. 
He has already been approached 
by the manufacturers of a certain 
harvesting machine in regard to 
the feasibility of applying his 
motor thereto, and believes that 
the motor may be so made as to be interchangeable, so that the 
farmer may use it on his wagon, thresher, or where he will. 





PRACTICAL ROAD IMPROVEMENT 


F. M. BENEDICT 


The ease and cheapness with which a good road may be con- 
structed when once those interested intelligently take hold of the 
matter, induces me to describe the plan followed in making three 
miles of road in Waupaca county, Wis. The town of Farmington, 
through a corner of which the road passes, purchased the gravel. 
The town supervisor used all the ready labor at his command on 
the road warrants, and in addition the road machine and wheel 
scrapers, together with the subscribed aid from adjoining towns. 
A road machine had been used on half the distance during two 
Seasons prior to 1895. Part of this grading, however, was lost, 
where the road machine had been run over hill and through dale 
without regard to the topography of the route, thus raising the 
hight of the grade on the brow of the hill. Here it was demon- 
strated that if a hill has a rise of over six feet in 100, it pays to cut 
it to proper grade, removing the side dirt to the lowest point. A 
slight ascent may be thus reduced with little extra cost. The 
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engraving on the next page, shows the cross-section. The horizontal 
lines represent the original or undisturbed surface. The ditches are 
five feet horizontal width by one foot depth cut out of these strata- 
The distance from a to b is 20 ft. The berms on each side are 
shown at ¢ and d, and are represented by the perpendicular lines, 
The dotted portion is the gravel. 

The ditches were aligned by stakes placed close together 15 ft 
from the center of the road. Care was taken to strike the first fur- 
rows of the road machine accurately on these lines, as any deviation 
by short crooks is sure to be followed by corresponding sag or 
hummock in the grade. The ditchers were carried one foot below: 
the original surface, with an outward slope of one foot to one of 
hight, and an inward slope of five feet to one. The turf was shaved 
very thin, and allowed to chop under the back and inner end of the 
grade blade. A firm grade of four inches at the center of the road 
was raised. Then the ditches were trimmed and the dirt deposited 
as berms or ridges, to keep the gravel from rolling down the slope. 
These side banks were about two feet wide, four inches high on the 
inner sides, and sloped outward to conform with the curve of the 
grade. The space between the 
berms, 16 ft in width, was then 
filled with gravel nine inches in 
depth at the crown, and sloped 
slightly to meet the berms on 
either side. This required six or 
seven loads per linear rod. There 
was a common belief that good 
dirt roads could not be made in 
sand without much clay, and it is 
held by many yet. But the notion 
is dispelled here. The gravel used 
was mainly flinty rock, with ap- 
parently some iron and 25 per 
cent of clay. In 1894 a test piece 
of road was made, which com- 
pacted so quickly and firmly that 
the value of this gravel was fully 
established. So hard does it be- 
come that a pebble will be crushed 
under a wheel without denting the 
road surface. Rock crushed and 
ground by nature, with the most 
perishable parts washed out, 
makes a surface nearly as durable as macadam, and more agree- 
able to travel upon. In our sandy loam no subdrainage is necessary. 
Good open ditches 12 ft from the center of the road for longitudi- 

nal drainage, with 8-in vitrified tile culverts wherever the grade acts 
as a dam, gives satisfactory results. The tiles were laid not less than 
two feet below the surface, with a fall of several] inches to prevent 
clogging and crushing. They cost 12c delivered at railroad stations. 
They are cheaper than three-inch-plank box culverts, and will last 
an indefinite period. The cost of making this three miles of road 
was about $2100, or $700 per mile. Three dollars per day was paid 
for teams and drivers, and $1.50 for shovelers. Gravel costs five 
cents per load where purchased. Much of it was donated, but all 
was accounted at five cents per load. Teams were expected to 
draw a cubie yard at a load. The average distance of haul was 112 
rods. Number of loads required per mile 2157. Average number 
of loads per day drawn by a team 14. When it is remembered that 
this road is virtually a street in dimensions, these figures are 
remarkably low. It connects Waupaca with the Wisconsin Vet- 
erans’ Home, Grand View, and other summer resorts, and extends 
out toward a fertile farming country, where hundreds of thousands 
of bushels of potatoes are grown annually, besides other produc- 
tions which must be drawn over this route. But most country 
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roads need not be graded wider than 25 ft, nor graveled more than 
eight feet in width. Thus the graveling would be reduced one-half 
and the cost of grading decreased somewhat. Further, many 


places have good dirt along the highway to enter directly into the 
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grade. When the road machine is through with shaping a road in 
such a location, the facing is done also. The minimum cost under 
the most favorable circumstances of this kind is less than 20c per 
rod. The towns have expended in labor on the highways an aver- 
age of $1419 a year during the last decade. This would have built 
40 miles of the single track road (25 ft grade, 8 ft graveled), three 
main roads each way across a township, with four miles to spare, 
and graded several miles besides. 





RESULTS OF THE POQUONOCK TOBACCO EXPERIMENTS 


HERBERT MYRICK 


Experiments in fertilizing for the largest yields per acre of 
cigar wrapper leaf have been conducted for four years at Poquo- 
nock, Ct, by the state experiment station on land furnished by the 
farmers. The 1896 crop will complete the experiments, which have 
been directed by E. H. Jenkins, vice-director of the station. The 
interest in this work, the most exhaustive of the kind ever 
attempted, is so great that we have compiled a careful summary of 
the results. This appears in the annexed table, which is based on 
the average of the four crops already produced. The quantity of 
the different fertilizing materials applied per acre each year varied 
slightly, but averaged for the four years as stated in the table. The 
same is true of the actual plant food contained in these mixtures. 
The idea was to supply the same quantity of potash to each plot, 
but in different form. The same was true of phosphoric acid, but 
both the amount and form of nitrogen varied considerably. The 
season of 92 was favorable, and a large yield of fine quality was 
obtained; the next three seasons were comparatively dry. The 
crops, therefore, varied considerably in yield and quality, but the 
average for the four years partly removes these seasonal influences 
and enables us to judge more clearly of the effect of the fertilizers. 


Table A—FERTILIZERS USED, QUANTITY AND KIND OF CROP 


> » Blan Fer Con'd Lbs of Yield Wt Wr “ap Bw Ac Pr ct Wr 
Plot Fertilizer Used ‘Nitro Ph acid Pot Prac th ‘_ ong Short Total L S Tot 
mM » > a _ . 
iamgottonaced ment. 5 150 SH IL 16 MO 
ashes, 
ene ment, 10 150 340 1561 692 252 94 44 17 61 


1500 cottonseed meal, 


C 2500 cottonseed meal, 


m 75 7 340 86 7s 275 O65 i 5 662 
1500 cottonhull ashes, =m mS a mows 


3000 cottonseed meal, ‘ ‘ 35 96 266 1226 5 5 66 
D 1500 cottonhull ashes, 210 #180 340 1835 960 266 1226 51 15 66 
2000 castor pomace 3 76 765 275 : 5 58 
E 1500 cotton hull ashes, 105 140 «340 1761 «765 (215 1000 4S 15 6 
1800 linseed meal, 
F 650 cottonhull ashes, 10 150 150 1653 736 271 1007 45 16 61 
260 bone meal, 
3300 castor pomace z 76 4 7 75 266 2 5 
G* 1500 cottonhull ashes, ee ee ee ee ee eee 
H 4000 castor pomace, 210 #180 340 1881 1025 270 1295 53 14 67 


1500 cottonhull ashes, 
2500 castor pomace, 
l° 1500 cotton hull ashes, 20 #150 «#36340 1881 990 256 124 52 15 67 
640 nitrate of soda, ‘ 
5) castor pomace, 
J 1500 cottonhull ashes, 210 150 340 1992 1083 295 1378 ™ 15 69 
640 nitrate of soda, 
=» 1500 cottonseed meal, 
1200 double manure salt, 105 150 
400 bone meal, 


1500 cottonseed meal, 
1200 double manure salt, 105 150 30 1685 720 290 1010 42 17 59 


4” bone, 300 lime, 


M 1500 cottonseed meal, 
600 sulphate of potash, 110 150 340 1725 653 252 95 37 15 652 


400 bone meal, 
1500 cottonseed meal, 
N 600 sulphate of potash, 110 «#6150 = 340-1721 72 269 993 42 16 58 
400 bone, 300 lime, 
1500 cottonseed meal, 
0 600 carbonate of potash, 110 150 340 1575 670 249 919 48 16 59 
1”) bone meal, 


1500 cottonseed meal, 
p 1700 doub ear’ po’sh & mag, 105 150 340 1414 550 251 781 38 16 


360 bone meal, 


HO 1804 866 275 1141 48 15 63 











Average of all the plots, V4 155 328 1718 74 265 1058 45 15 63 

The larger the amount of nitrogen used the heavier was the 
crop and the larger the per cent of wrappers. (See Plots D, H, I, J.) 
There were no very marked differences in yield due to the form 
in which nitrogen was applied,—castor pomace G shows a slight 
advantage over cottonseed meal D, but when (J) all the nitrate of 
soda was applied between the rows at first cultivation, the yield of 
wrappers averaged 132 Ibs ver acre more than Pilot I, similarly fed 
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except that half of the nitrate was applied at the first and the bal- 
ance 2t second cultivating. This fact is directly contrary to theory, 
and is not due to the absence of sufficient moisture after the sec- 
ond application to dissolve the nitrate so that the plants could feed 
upon it, because the same resuit was noted during the first dry sea- 
son and the succeeding wet years. 

Linseed meal gave quite as good results in yield and quality as 
cottonseed meal. Indeed, the more moderate application per acre 
on Plot F of linseed meal, with less than half as much cottonhul] 
ashes as some of the other plots, and a little bone meal, produced 
one of the most profitable crops, because cost of fertilizer wag 
smaller than on other plots. In view of results on F, it is a ques- 
tion whether so much as 340 Ibs per acre of actual potash is at all 
necessary. 

The form of potash used seems to have as much effect as the 
quantity. The carbonate of potash gave distinctly unfavorable 
results compared to sulphate, which is now used for tobacco 
by all scientific farmers. The poorest yield of all was on P, 
dressed with double carbonate of potash and magnesia. Yet 
tobacco on this soil evidently needed magnesia, for on K and L, 
where potash was put on in the form of double manure salt (con- 
sisting of sulphate of potash united with sulphate of magnesia), the 
yield was considerably better than where only high-grade sulphate 
of potash was concerned. 

Our next article will consider the comparative quality as cigar 
wrappers of these various crops. 





FROST CAPS FOR SWEET CORN 
Cc. L. HILL 

Last May was noted as a month of frequent and untimely visits 
of Jack Frost. One small patch of my extra early sweet corn was 
up about two inches high when he made his most damaging raid; 
but he found that sweet corn beyond his reach. When the low 
temperature and clear sky of the previous evening announced his 
coming, our force of dexterous young hands were set to work to save 
the corn, and this is how we did it. A bundle of heavy brown 
wrapping paper was brought into the kitchen and placed on the 
long table. With pencil and ruler I marked off a sheet into strips 
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DEVICE FOR PROTECTING EARLY CORN 

44 inches wide, and a pair of scissors was set to work cutting it up. 
Then I took one of the strips and, laying a table plate on it, marked 
it off in sections of semi-circles, as shown in thelong diagram. The 
scissors again followed the pencil, and we had a set of half circles 
nine inches in diameter. After one sheet had been cut up, others 
were cut without marking, by using a pattern. Another set of 
nimble hands was put to work coiling these papers into cone- 
shaped caps, inserting a common brass pin to hold them together. 
To do quick work grasp the paper at a@ in the left hand, and with 
the right turn b under till it touches aand laps enough to pin. The 
point ¢ will be at the top of the cone. The sketch at the lower 
right shows how the caps look when made. 

As soon as a few dozen of the caps were ready, a lad of 12 years 
was set to work, placing one over each hill of corn. A little soil 
was pressed against the sides to hold the caps in place. A little fel- 
low of five years acted as express agent to carry the ¢ caps from the 
kitchen manufactory to the garden. It was fun for the young 
folks. Wehad to rush matters, for the sun was setting when we 
began. Before dark, however, we had the 500 hills of sweet corn 
each in a little paper tent, into which Jack Frost could not squeeze 
even a finger tip. When the work was finished the field resembled 
a miniature camping ground of soldiers, as seen in the upper sketch. 

Now for the result of the work. Sweet corn was sent to mar- 
ket from that patch more than a week ahead of all competitors. It 
was about ten days ahead of my main patch of extra early. Every 
dozen sold during the week, when we had the market to ourselves, 
brought as much as three dozen did when the main crop was mar- 
keted, The only thing to be regretted was that the patch had not 
been several times larger. We would have worked by moonlight 
rather than have the fine plants freeze. When the caps had served 
their purpose we put them safely away, and have them now in good 
condition. 




















They pack closely together and occupy but little space. 








MERITS OF THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN BREED 
E. T. RIDDICK 

When a man applies to farming and stock breeding the same 
intelligence and study that has made him successful in business 
life, we are certain to see his animals capturing the ribbons in the 
show yard. A. A. Cortelyou, Somerest Co, N J, started to breed 
Holsteins by purchasing the very best blood with individuality 
that could be found in the country. He made a scientific study of 
how to feed his cattle in order to secure the best condition of 
healthy growth with the returns in milk and butter. The many 
“blues” on his table show how he has succeeded, and he swept the 
boards at the recent live-stock show held at Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York city. The illustration shows imported Alexina 
9577, by Jan III out of Bauverma, the best of her breed at the 
above show. Alexina has given 65 pounds of milk a day and made 
904 lbs of butter in seven days. She is beautifully marked, with 
the ideal dairy form and with enormous tortuous milk veins run- 
ning way forward. Her udder is very large and splendidly shaped, 
going way up on the back, with the teats large and well placed. 
The skin of the udder is soft and silky to the touch, and the yel- 
low of good butter all over it. It would be hard to find cows to 
beat her, and as she is still young she should put many more ‘‘blues” 
to the credit of her enterprising owner. There has been more dis- 
cussion over the name ‘‘Holstein” than ever took place about a 
designation for any other breed. Without going into any of the 
details, the name ‘‘Holstein” received its first official sanction 
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is four cents or upward. Alfalfa is also of great value in wintering 
brood sows. If the leaves which drop off in the mows, and which 
are unfit for horse feed, be saved and mixed with bran or slops, 
they will be eaten greedily with good results, making a valuable 
saving of other feeds.—[F. L. Watrous, Colo Expt Station. 





THE LATEST—“ MODIFIED”’ OR GERM-FREE MILK 


Large numbers of consumers seem to care more for milk that 
is cheap in price than for milk that is good in quality, but there is 
an increasing constituency that is willing to pay a fancy price for 
milk of the best possible quality so handled, treated and delivered 
as to reach the consumer in an absolutely perfect condition and 
free from disease germs of any and every kind. The best type of a 
milk trade that caters to the latter class is the Walker-Gordon milk 
laboratory at Boston. The laboratory management has entire 
control of the herd of cows, their food, water, quarters, stables 
and pasture being frequently examined by the best and highest 
priced veterinarian to be had. Animals showing the slightest indi- 
cations of disease are at once got rid of. The pastures are kept free 
of weeds and supplied with pure running water. The animals are 
groomed daily, and before milking the teats and udder are thor- 
oughly washed with water previously boiled, as the presence of 
excrementitious matter and fecal bacteria in milk is considered 
next in danger to the presence of disease germs. Just before milk- 
ing, each man takes a bath and dresses in a white duck suit, and 
carefully cleans his finger-nails. The stables are also kept as clean 





when, in 1864, the 
department of agri- 8 
culture at Washing- ; ge 
ton issued an article 
in the annual report 
of this breed with 
the above caption. 
It is in general use 
as an abbreviation 
of Holstein - Frie- 
sian, and means the 
descendants of the 
cattle of North Hol- 
land, imported from 
that country. The 
color of this breed is [> 
black and white, [— = 
spotted or mottled 
in greater or less in- 
equalities of propor- 
tion of body, and the 
cows are reputed t 
give more milk thaii 
those of any other 
breed. The general 
form of the Holstein 
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and fresh as a par- 
lor, so that the milk 
when drawn into 
glass pails receives 
the fewest possible 
number of germs, 
It is strained with 
exceeding thorough- 
ness, promptly 
aerated, and cooled 
to about 44 degrees 
F in a tank of ice 
water, and is deliv- 
ered at the labora- 
tory in Boston 
within four hours of 
the milking. Here 
itis pasteurized, 
and part of it run 
through a separator, 
yielding a cream 
which averages 16 
per cent fat, besides 
a skimmilk that is 
thoroughly clean 
and pure. The lab- 
oratory quarters 








is indicative of great 
milking quality, the 
udder being very 
capacious and of unusual depth and breadth, with well devel- 
oped and prominent milk veins running well forward, and 
good sized teats set well apart. The head is finely molded, 
forehead and face somewhat concave, nose dark, nostrils large, 
eyes rather full, clear and sparkling, yet mild; ears moderately 
large and standing out from the head; horns thin, short and well 
curved. The body should be compact and massive, well formed, 
with rather broad hind parts, straight back, round but moderately 
bent ribs. well developed belly, fine bones and suitably stout but 
not heavy legs, smooth joints, thin mellow skin, soft short hair, 
tail rather long and slender with a thick bushy tuft of hair at the 
end. These cattle are gentle and docile, and the oxen mike excel- 
lent workers. The mature bulls will weigh from 1800 to 3000 
pounds and the cows from 1200 to 2500 pounds. These cattle are 
heavy feeders but return good dividends on the food consumed. 





Alfalfa for Hocs.—It will sustain life and produce some growih 
inshoats. It will not make them fat, but it will keep them in con- 
dition to make good use of a little extra feed. One acre of good 
alfalfa, with a dividing fence in the middle, so that as soon as one 
part is eaten down the pigs may be changed to the other, will sup- 
port 20 pigs from the middle of May till the first of October, or a 
little later, providing the land is properly irrigated and the work is 
done systematically. Counting upon alfalfa to furnish the suste- 
nance ration, the addition of grain will produce good, heavy pork- 
ers which will return a good profit, providing the price in November 
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are kept well ven- 
tilated and have 
enamelled brick walls and stone floors, which are constantly wet 
down with water to prevent any dust from contaminating the milk 
while it is being ‘‘modified.” Only persons in perfect health are 
employed. ‘lwo or three times the usual price is obtained for the 
milk thus treated, and it is widely prescribed by physicians for 
invalids, children and others who require milk of perfect quality 
absolutely free from germs of every kind. Whole milk, skimmilk, 
cream and sundry special preparations are put up in glass bottles. 





A Hog-Feeding Convenience.—The usual hog’s trough and the usual 
method of getting food into it, are conducive to a perturbed state of 
mind on the part of the feeder, because the hog is accustomed 

” to get bodily into the trough, where 
he is likely to receive a goodly portion 
of his breakfast or dinner upon the 
top of his head. The ordinary trough, 
too, is difficult to clean out for a 
similar reason—the pig usually stand- 
ing in it. The diagram shown here- 
with gives a suggestion for a trough 
that overcomes some of the difficul- 
ties mentioned, as it is easily accessible from the outside, both for 
pouring in food and for removing any dirt or litter that may be in 
it. The accompanying sketch so plainly shows the construction 
that detailed description does not appear to be necessary. 
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PLUM GROWING IN THE COLD NORTH 





At the meeting of the Iowa state horticultural society, H. A. 
Terry of Crescent, who has done more than anyone in the state on 
the introduction of our native Americana plum, said that for the 
purpose of propagation, select a good, clean piece of ground, rich 
enough to grow good corn, and prepare it in the best possible man- 
ner. About Oct 1 the land is prepared, giving it the best cultiva- 
tion. Make furrows about two inches deep and 24 ft apart. The 
pits are planted immediately. Cover so as to level the ground. 
The sooner the pits are planted after they are gathered the better 
they will germinate. If not planted too thickly, they will be large 
enough to. bud the first season. The varieties best adapted for 
southern Iowa are Milton, Charles Downing, De Soto, Hammer, 
Jones, Hawkeye, Forest Rose, Cheney, Maquoketa, Wolf, Crescent 
City, Col Wilder and Champion. Milton is the earliest and Cham- 
pion the latest. This list fills the season from the first of July till 
hard frosts. 

Hon Silas Wilson of Atlantic paid a high tribute to the culture 
of native plums in Iowa. He thought much would come from the 
work of hybridization and cross-fertilization, as witnessed by the 
excellent results obtained by Luther Burbank of California in the 
Wickson plum and Giant prune. Iowa plums of recent intro- 
duction that have an established merit are, Hawkeye, Wyant, 
Milton, Tatge, Charles Downing, Hammer, Communia and Rock- 
ford. Of the Chickasaws, Milton should be placed first and Charles 
Downing second. The Milton ripens three weeks earlier than the 
Wild Goose. The Charles Downing is a good keeper, a beautiful 
plum, and superb in quality. The Tatge is of European strain, 
and originated in Benton county some 25 years ago. It is a heavy 
bearer, and belongs to the Lombard family. 

Hon J. G. Berryhill of Des Moines, who is cultivating our vari- 
ous native plums for commercial purposes, considers Forest Garden, 
De Soto, Wolf, Hawkeye, Miner, Maquoketa and Milton as best 
suited for Iowa conditions. Hawkeye is the largest and most 
attractive of the Americana varieties. De Soto is a wonderful 
bearer, but is not adapted to all soil conditions. Forest Garden is 
one of the best plums for home growing, but it is not so valuable 
for distant shipment. Wolf is the most profitable plum to grow. 
It bears well and early. The Miner has been a profitable plum. It 
is productive, but only when surrounded by other plums like 
Wolf, De Soto, or Forest Garden. The Russian plums have not 
been successful on his place. 

C. L. Watrous gave it as his opinion that our native plums are 
most satisfactory. Col C. G. Brackett stated that at the various 
trial stations in Iowa, De Soto, Forest Garden, Wolf and Stoddard 
have done best. During the discussion it was stated that of the 
Domestica type the Communia and Richland have borne good fruit. 
In fact, all of the Domestica have done well in the southern half of 
Iowa the past year. The Japan plums show vigor of growth, but in 
some cases do not mature their wood. Mr Berryhill has had most suc- 
cess with Willard. It flowers at Des Moines from the middle to the 
latter part of April. The Japan plums come into bloom suddenly, 
ripen earlier than any of our plums, and with them we may have 
fruit from June until the end of the season. 





THE APIARY IN MAY AND JUNE 


A. H. DUFF 





During May, and perhaps June, bees consume more honey than 
at any other time, and it is therefore of the utmost importance that 
each and every colony now have abundance of stores. It often 
occurs that during fruit blooming time bees gather considerable 
honey. As a consequence, they commence to breed very rapidly 
and acquire a large amount of brood, and as at the close of fruit 
bloom follows a dearth of honey, and there are no reserve stores to 
fall back on, the colony is at the starving point, and becomes a par- 
tial if not a total loss. Every colony should be closely inspected 
in regard to this, and if found short of stores, they should be car- 
ried over until the next honey flow by daily feeding. Stimulative 
feeding will produce grand results in getting strong colonies. At 
any time during this month, and up to the time the regular honey 
flow sets in, and at intervals when the bees are not gathering honey 
from the fields, feed each colony about a gill of syrup daily; and 
the queens will keep right on laying eggs, when they would other- 
wise cease laying to a great extent. 

When colonies become strong and populous, and are crowded 
for room, put on the upper stories or surplus boxes,—it is not neces- 
sary to wait until the looked-for honey flow is on; a little honey 
may be coming in, and in this we may have secured considerable 
work by the time the harvest is at hand. Strong colonies and 
abundance of storage room is the road to success in bee-culture. 
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The use of foundation comb should be liberal. It will not pay to 
allow bees to build their own comb; bees consume about twenty 
pounds of honey to produce one pound of comb. One pound of 
comb foundation costs forty cents, while twenty pounds of honey 
are worth two dollars or more. Not only this, but by its use we 
get straight combs, which facilitates manipulation, and the force 
of drones is regulated by its use. 

For strengthening colonies rapidly, spreading the brood ig 
practiced. This may be done during this month in safety, with 
medium strong stocks, but only with colonies that have plenty of 
reserve stores. This is done by parting the brood combs, and 
inserting a frame of comb or foundation between them, which 
the queen will at once fill with eggs. This may be kept up until 
the combs are all full of brood, and double the strength of the 
colony is the result. 


COMMERCIAL MELON GROWING UNDER 


FRANK CROWLEY, COLORADO 





IRRIGATION 


The watermelon delights in a light sandy soil, while its com- 
panion, the cantaloupe, succeeds best on a clay loam, or at least a 
heavier soil than the former. Both do best on the new land, and 
as this is about all exhausted that is under irrigation in this section 
some plan of renewal must be adopted. Weare having very good 
success by allowing the land to produce a crop of corn every other 
year, but it seems the best results will be obtained by plowing 
under alfalfa sod and growing about two crops of melons in suc- 
cession on the same land. 

The ground for melons should be irrigated during the winter 
or early spring, so that when plowed and harrowed in April it will 
hold moisture long enough to bring up the plants, seeds of which 
should be planted about the first of May, or after the soil has be- 
come warm enough to hasten germination. The furrows for irriga- 
tion are made before planting and should be run in the direction 
the water will run most readily, the tools generally used being 
either a single shovel or six inch diamond plow. For watermelons 
these furrows should be about nine or ten feet apart, and the hills 
about eight feet in the row. Cantaloupes need less room, and six 
by four feet will do very well. 

The planting is usually done with a hoe; a hole about two 
inches deep is drawn out, into which five or six seeds are scattered, 
when the soil is replaced and firmed a little with the back of the 
hoe. When this is accomplished the top of the hill should be ona 
level with the land, and the seeds about on a level with the edge of 
the water when it comes slowly down the furrow in irrigating dur- 
ing the summer. Then the plants when they come up should be 
near enough the brink of the furrow to get their roots thoroughly 
saturated, but never be flooded. The ground between the rows 
should be kept free of weeds and well cultivated, while the hoe 
should be brought into frequent use around the hill, and when the 
plants get large enough to judge of their vitality they should be 
thinned to about two or three of the strongest, standing two or 
three inches apart in the hill. 





Peanut Vines for plowing under as a fertilizer are fully equal, 
if not superior, to crimson clover, and they have the advantage of 
maturing in half the time of any of the true clovers. Under ordinary 
favorable conditions the peanut will mature within ninety days 
from the time of planting, or be in condition for plowing under in 
seventy or eighty days; sown for the latter purpose, the rows 
may be nearer together and the plants thicker in the row. In our 
northern states the seasons are not usually quite long enough to 
insure the ripening of a full crop of nuts, but a good crop of peanut 
hay, or plants for turning under for manure, can be obtained almost 
anywhere in the middle states and along the southern line of the 
northern, where there are warm, light soils. There are several 
varieties of the peanut, but those of the market growth are the 
most suitable for making hay and for green manuring.—{A. S. 
Fuller. 

Bracing Posts in Stretching Wire.—I do not think it necessary to 
set an extra post at the end when patent wire stretchers are used. 
I siniply take a post (b), or stick 
made for the purpose, and set it up 
slanting against the end post (a), a8 
shown in the illustration. I fasten 
the stretcher to the slanting stick, 
and when the wire is securely fas- 
tened, the stick is taken away, This is very simple, and I have 
used it a great many times.—[{John Richardson, Kane Co, Ill. 
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Andrew S. Fuller. 


With the death of Andrew 8S. Fuller, Amer- 
ican horticulture loses one of its foremost and 
most industrious representatives. His death 
occurred on May 4th, at his home at 
after an 


Kidge- 


wood, Bergen Co, N J, apparently 
slight illness of a few days. Only a few 
hours before the news of his death reached 


us we received a letter from him dated May 2, 
in which he stated that be had been suffering 
from an attack of neuralgia in stomach and 
heart, but felt considerabiy better. On the 
morning of the day of his death he went to 
his office to attend to his usual work. An 
hour afterwards he was taken ill and returned 
to the house to lie down, and in a few mo- 
ments he was dead. He had never been se- 
verely ill before through the period of nearly 
forty years that we knew him. He was inter- 
red on a knoll in his own grounds selected by 
munself for thig purpose and shaded by trees 
of his own setting. His coftin literally 
buried in the floral offerings brought by many 
friends, whose other evidences of regard were 
affecting in the extreme. 

Mr Fuller was born in Utica, N Y, on Au- 
gust 3, When a boy he removed with his 
parents to Barre, N Y, where his father till- 
ed a sinall farm and where young Fuller first 
developed his love and enthusiasm for coun- 
try life and the study of nature. When he 
was 18 years old his father removed to Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Meanwhile he learned the 
carpenter’s trade and became an expert in if. 
He became particularly skiilful im the con- 
struction of greenhouses. Five years later, 
after the death of his father, he married Miss 
Jennie Clippens, who survives him. They 
never had any children. 


was 


1828, 


While at Milwaukee 
Mr Fuller collected a great variety of plants, 
and his success in their cultivation attracted 
extensive attention, so that William Prince of 
Flushing, N Y, then cne of the most famous 
nurserymen in the country, offered him the 
charge of his greenhouses. But his ambition 
did net allow him to remain long in the em- 
ploy of others, and in 1857 he removed to 


Brooklyn, N Y, and engaged in grape and 
small fruit culture, which were then in their 
infancy. He originated a number of new 


varieties which at that time were considered 
the best yet produced, and made him renown 
ec in his profession far and near. It was at 


this time that he commenced his literary ca- 
reer by contributing regularly to the AMERI- 


EDITORIAL 


CAN AGRICULTURIST, Weekly Tribune and 
other periodicals. For 26 years he was agri- 
cultural editor of the New York Weekly Sun. 
His first work was The Strawberry Culturist, 
which was followed by The Small Fruit Cul- 
turist, The Grape Culturist, Practical Forestry, 
Propagation of Plants, and lastly The Nut 
Culturist, which is already in type and on the 
presses, to be published within a few weeks 
by the Orange Judd Company, the pub- 
lishers of all his previous works. 

Few books have ever made so great a sensa- 
tion among horticulturists as his Small Fruit 
Culturist, which was the first work on small 
fruits that had ever been published, and it 
was translated into several foreign languages. 
In fact, it was largely through the instru- 
mentality of this book that small fruit culture 
has developed and extended as it has. Al- 
though several books on grapes had been pub- 


lished before his Grape Culturist, none have 
Americanized grape culture as much as this 
one. How extensive the demand for it has 
béen will be seen by the fact that, two years 
ago, when a new edition was required, the 
plates were so much worn that Mr Fuller 


revise and rewrite the entire 
work. Proud as any man might be of either 
of his books, the preparation of his Nut 
Culturist interested him more deeply than 
any of his previous works. For ten years he 
collected material for it, and his interest in 
his work never abated for a moment during 
all that time. As he expressed it, this work 
was to be his monument. 

The last thirty years or more of his life he 
lived at Ridgewood, where he moved when 
the country around was practically a wilder- 
ness, and which he transformed into one of 
the wost charming garden spots of the coun- 
try. Being a born experimenter he planted 
and raised almost every species and variety 
which would thrive in ourclimate. This 
afforded him unequaied material for study and 
observation, which gave to his writings so 
great a value, as he wrcete from actual experi- 
ence and not from the statements of others, or 
from surmises. While Mr Fuller was princi- 
pally known as a horticulturist, there was 
hardly a branch of natural science to which 
ks has not given more or less attention. As 
an entomologist, he stood in the first rank 
and had one of the most complete collections 
of coleoptera. To mineralogy, botany, chem- 
istry, ete. he had devoted considerable atten- 
tion at various periods of his life. In the his- 
tory of the American pomological society, of 
which he was a life member, he has acted a 
most important part, and he was an active and 
honorary member of many American and for- 
eign scientific societies. 

Personally Mr Fuller was a most charming 
man, liberal and hospitable almost to a fault. 
His place was always open to visitors who 
took an interest in his work, and no one ever 
left iis garden without some floral treasures 
which he said he raised for his friends. H: 
was a man of decided character and opinion, 


preferred to 


an implacable foe to sham and deceit, but 
a firm friend to those he found true and in 
whose honesty he believed. While the vari- 


ous branches of science to which he devoted 


his life may be taken up by others, to those 


who enjoyed his personal friendship his 
place can never be filled. 
- a 


How many timely and useful hints are giv- 
en in our ‘‘ Among the Farmers’’ correspond- 
ence every week. This is one of 
carefully read departments, 
working farmers who want to know just what 
is going on among their brother 
what they are planniig and doing. 


the most 


especially by 


fariiers- 


cess 

The fight over filled cheese is only half 
won. Opponents of the measure will do all 
they can to prevent the house bill coming up 
in the senate. This should not be permitted 
to go by default. Enemies of dairy interests 
are already claiming it is virtually smothered, 
and that there does not seem to be any great 
demand for such a national law. Let farm- 
ers’ organizations and individuals write their 
senators and show tiem there is a demand. 

iii 

Some farmers were disposed in midwinter 
to hold potatoes for higher prices, and were 
quite put out because our special report in 
January showed that this country was full 
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of potatoes and that a decline was even 
probable than an advance. But for this re- 
port, itis probable that the holding policy 
would have prevailed, to the farmers’ great 
loss. 


more 


——— — - 

‘‘Tt’s a grand idea to let farmers be heard 
from before platforms are made and candi- 
dates nominated,’’ writes an Ohio subscriber, 
in submitting his vote. ‘‘How about those 
who don’t care how politics go so long as 
they get money enough for their votes?’’ is 
the pertinent inquiry of a Herkimer county 
(N Y) farmer. Another good farmer, objeci- 
ing to ignorance, says that ‘‘voters ought to 
be obliged to pass an examination like school 


teachers!’’ 
LL —— 


Irrigation progress, except in the farther 
west, is more and more in the direction of 
separate watering outfits for each farm. The 
statement made last fall by Secretary Co- 
burn applies to thousands of farms in other 
sections, even to the Atlantic coast quite as 
much as to Kansas: ‘‘The man who controls 
his own plant, who relies on the resources 
existing within the boundaries of his own 
farm and within the crown of his own hat, 
will be the one most envied.’’ 

ne eee 

One of the useful works undertaken by the 
university of the state of New York for the 
state museum, is an inquiry into the mineral 
resources of the state, including also mineral 
springs, salt, oil, gas, etc. The results have 
been published, with two admirable maps, as 
bulletin No 15 of the state museum, which can 
be obtained by anyone upon application to Di- 
rector Frederick J. H. Merrill at Albany, price 
40c. In view of the varied character of these 
geological formations in the Empire state, this 
document is of important interest to farmeis. 





Rush in your vote on the candidates and 
policies that you think ought to be placed _ be- 
fore the people. Do this by answering the 
questions printed in our issues of May 2 and 
April 25 and 18. The answers received up to 
May 2 were briefly tabulated in this journal 
last week. Replies are now coming in more 
freely. If some thousands of farmers are 
heard from, the result cannot fail to profound- 
ly influence all parties. Send in your vote at 
once, for to publish the complete returns in 
our issue of May 30, the polls will have to 
close May 23. Let us hear from all. 


‘* Az appeal for $300,000’’ would be a fitting 
title to the tuberculosis cireular issued by the 
New York state board of health in co-opera- 
tion with the New York city board of health. 
It contains no data that has not already been 
published in the exhaustive series of articles 
in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, during the past 
tweive months, but it fails to present many 





facts that we have stated. The circular ad- 
mits that the farmer should be compensated 
‘‘in some measure’’ for cattle killed, but 
thereafter should not be paid for stock that 


became diseased. This monstrous proposition 
"is based on the idea that animals who have 
passed the tuberculin test do not have and 
will not contract the disease, whereas expe- 
rience is proving the contrary 1n an increasing 
number of cases. 
———e 

A proposed national fruit growers’ union is 
the latest move and ought to prove of great 
benefit to those engaged in this industry. A 


convention for its formation will be heid at 
Chicago next week. May w. This is called 
by John DD. Cunningham, president Georgia 


fruit growers’ association, and other represent- 
ative men in the fruit belt. It is hoped a 
system can be perfected whereby each section 
will keep every other section fully advised as 
to the movement toward market, that wiser 
distribution of commercial crops and better 
prices may result. A union built on these 
lines of co-operation should do much to im. 
prove the situation and correct various mis- 
takes andabuses. The undertaking is formid- 
able, however, and must of necessity be 
one of growth, requiring careful and judi- 
cious direction that best results may be even- 
tually enjoyed. All fruit growers, and officers 
of the associations, are invited to attend the 
Chicago convention next week without fur- 
ther notice. 
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The McKinley Wave. 

The McKinley wave, which is recognized 
by the friends of all candidates as of extraor- 
dinary volume and power thus far, swept In- 
diana and Michigan with the tide, ex-Presi- 
dent Harrison falling before it without a 
struggle. In the republican conventions of 
both these states the delegates at large were 
instructed for McKinley and the district dele- 
gates are reckoned for him. At Indianapvlis 
Gen Harrison was expected 
convention, but did not attend. Dr Chauncey 
M. Depew was one of the speakers at Detroit, 


and his mention of McKinley’s name was 
cheered with great enthusiasm. The Cali- 
fornia convention, on the day previous, in- 
structed its delegates for McKinley and de- 
clared for free coinage of silver. 

The Indiana platform opposes the free, 
unlimited and independent coinage of silver 


at the ratio of 16to 1, declaring the party ‘‘tirm 
and euphatic in its demand for sound 
money.’’ It also demands ‘‘a tariff that will 
:0t only secure the necessary amount of reve- 
nue, but will also afford adequate and certain 
protection to the wage workers and producers 
of this country.’’ The Michigan platform re- 
peats substantially the Minneapolis currency 
plank and calls for protection and reciprocity. 

The total number of deiegates credited to 
McKinley by the Reed men after these con- 
ventions was 311 to 325, while the New York 
Herald, democratic, concedes him 425, the 
number necessary to a choice being 455. The 
New York Tribune concedes the nomination 
to McKinley. Conjectures concerning the 
probable candidate for vice-president are al- 
ready numerous. Chairman Carter of the na- 
tional committee issued a call for a meeting 
of thas committee at St Louis on June 10, five 
days previous to the convention, to pass upon 
contested delegations. The anti-McKinley 
forces count upon gaining some seats by con- 
testing them. 


The Civil Service Extended, 








Ry approving the revised rules of the United 
States civil service commission, President 
Cleveland has added 29,000 government em- 
ployees to the civil service list, leaving 
fourth-class postmasters and laborers the only 
minor servants of the government still out- 
side. The entire list is now about 85,000. 
The general civil service law was approved 
by President Arthur, 13 years ago, and each 
president since used his opportunity to 
extend its provisions, this last extension be- 
ing one of the most sweeping. The criticism 
is made of course that the president takes this 
step near the close of his administration in 
season to save thousands of democrats from 
removal by a possible republican administra- 
tion next year. Opponents of the system 
point out, too, that it is not in accord with our 
democratic institutions to coniine its opera- 
tion to subordinate positions; that a man who 
takes the civil service examinations should 
have the opportunity to work up to the top 
and the stimulus that goes with it. But thé 
fact that the civil service list is growing 
steadily under both democratic and republican 
administrations shows that it has come to 
stay and that in time it will cover aii sub- 
ordinate positions under the government. 


he , 
as 


———— 

Tidings from Cuba.—One result of the rebel 
leader Maceo’s withdrawal to the western end 
of Cuba has been the capture by him of 28 
towns, 2794 stands of arms, and 314,000 rounds 
of ammunition, from the Spanish. He doesn’t 
mind being penned in, under these circum- 
stances. 

Up to April 1, the number of insurgents 
killed since the beginning of the rebellion, 
according to the Spanish official records, was 
1216, and of Spanish officers and men, 5193, 
‘he April casualties were heavy. 

Sentence of death was passed in court mar- 
tial upon five men supposed to be filibusters, 
captured on board the schooner Competitor. 
Of these, two are American citzens, one the 
correspondent of a Jacksonville (Fla) news- 
paper, and the fifth an Englishman. The 
United States government protested against 
the summary trial of its citizens, and the 
British government against that of the English- 
There is much sympathy for the Flor- 


man. 


OUR 


to address the’* 





STORY OF THE 


ida newspaper man, Owen Milton. The Span- 
ish government has decided, so it is said, to 
have the recent court martial proceedings 
revised by the supreme council of the army 
and navy. Gen Weyler is reported to be 
angry at the interference of the United States 
and to have threatened to resign. 

The steamer Laurada, with 60 Cubans aboard, 
got away from New York for the scene of war. 


Some State Conventions. —The democratic state 
convention of New Jersey opposed the free 
coinage of silver at any ratio, likewise the 
compulsory purchase of silver bullion by the 
government. The _ prohibitionists of New 
Jersey ignored the currency issue, while those 
of Pennsylvania declared in favor of a treas- 
ury note currency, redeemable in gold and 
silver, and against bank notes. The Tennessee 
democrats declared for free coinage, 16 to 1, 
and a speaker who eulogized President Cleve- 
land was hissed. 

Gov Matthews of Indiana announces that 
he is a candidate for the nomination for the 
presidency by the Chicago convention. 

The Arkansas prohibitionists favor the free 
coinage of silver. Those of Vermont voted 
down a free coinage resolution. 





Gambling in Agricultural Products.—lPeople 
who have followed the repeated but thus far 
futile efforts to secure a national anti-option 
law noted with interest the recent decision 
of a Chicago judge, Horton, to the effect that 
bucket shops are as legitimate as the board 
of trade. The comments of the city press on 
the decision were. significant, some of the 
newspapers going so faras to say that the 
present methods of boards of trade ought to 
be reformed. But Judge Horton’s decision 
seems to have been set aside, as a precedent, 
for the grand jury at Chicago has ignored it. 

An Awful Example.—Herman W. Mudgett 
was born into a good home in Gilmanton, N 
H, in 1860, with as bright prospects in life as 





On May 7, 1896, he was hanged in 
Philadelphia for the inurder of a companion 
in crime, one Benjamin Pitez¢l, and the en- 
tire country felt itself rid of a fiend, for such 
his career of murders and other devilish deeds 
proved him to have become. He is known to 
have killed at least 10 people, and recently 
made a ‘‘confession’’ for which he received 
$7500 from certain newspapers, in which he 
claimed to have killed 27. Several of the 27 
have turned out to be alive. Yet on the scaffold 
he cooiiy asserted his innocence of murder! 
The $7500 confession money is said to have 
been settied upon the criminal’s 18-years-old 
son. Mudgett was captured in 1894, and the as- 
sumed name of H. H. Holmes,under which he 
was then known, has clung to him ever since. 


most boys. 





Brave Miss Barton.—Having heard that her 
relief mission in Armenia was reported a fail- 
ure, Miss Clara Barton wrote a letter to Red 
Cross officials in Washington denying this 
rumor emphatically and picturing in eloquent 
ianguage the fearful odds against which the 
few rescuers from this country are laboring. 
Turkish troops, she says, have aided her by 
carrying bands of doctors to Marash. The 
joy of the desolate people in welcoming relief 
parties she says is beyond description. Thou- 
sands upon thousands are described as ‘‘dy- 
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ing, sick, foodless, naked, and not one doctor 
and no medicine among them, whole cities 
scourged and left to their fate, to Gie withou 
a hand raised, save the three or four resolute 
missionaries, tired, worn, God-serving at their 
posts until they drop.’’ 

Doings at Washington.—The senate got im- 
patient waiting for its allowance of seeds and 
adopted a resolution directing the secretary of 
agriculture to report to the senate immediate- 
ly the reason of the delay. Some members of 
the house complain that the packages of seeds 
are not labeled, and if opened are not maila- 
ble unless repacked. Congress is determined 
to have a quarrel with the secretary as often 
as possible. 

Secretary Olney talks of establishing a bu- 
reau of horse inspection, complaint having 
come from Austria-Hungary that American 
horses shipped thither from New York were 
diseased. 

The house voted in favor of 
May 18. 
The 
tition 
enue 


adjourning on 
following senators signed a pe- 
for an amendment to any rey- 
bill, placing a duty on_ wool: 
Messrs Mitchell, Chandler, Squire, McBride, 
Lodge, Hale, Pritchard, Pettigrew, Hans- 
brough, Frye, Davis, Brown, Perkins, Baker, 
Gear, Elkins, Shoup, Hawley, Wiison, Butler, 
Nelson, Peffer, Gallinger, Warren, Clark, 
Burrows, Proctor, Sewell, Wetmore, Thurston 
and Cullom. 

In spite of Senator Hill’s stubborn opposi- 
tion, the senate by a vote of 51 to 6, 
Senator Peffer’s resolution to investigate the 
recent bond sales of the government. 


passed 





Dime Novel Heroes in Prison.—Three lads 
who wrecked a train at Rome, N Y, Nov 19, 
1895, and thus destroyed several valuable lives, 
have been sentenced to state prison, J. Wat- 
son Hildreth for life and Theodore Hubbard 
and Herbert Plato for 40 years. Two of the 





boys are 18 and one 19, and members of good 
families. These severe sentences should serve 
2s a warning to other boys who aspire to be 
heroes of the dime novel order. These three 





were corrupted by the reading of such litera- 


ture. 





Glimpses ot American Life.—The average at- 
tendancs at baseball games ) far this year 
has been considerably larger than ever, show 
ing what a great and increasing held the na- 
tional game has upon our people. 

Rudyard Kipling, the author, was assaulted 
at his home in Brattleboro, Vt,by his brother- 


in-law, Beatty S. Balestier, and his life was 
threatened. The quarrel occurred over a 
question of sewerage, the two living on ad- 
joining farms. 

The village of Lanse, on Kewanau bay, 
Mich, was nearly destroyed by fire and 250 


people made homeless. 

New London, Ct, celebrated the 
versary of its founding by John 
the younger. 

A grandmother in Thomaston, Me, Mrs 
Dolley, has been sentenced to state prison for 
life for the murder of her infant grandchild. 


250th anni- 
Winthrop, 


Success to Municipal Reform!—The direct 
bearing which municipal reform has upon 
country people as well as those of the city is 
illustrated when we read, as we did the other 
day, iiat property in Chicago actually worth 
$438,000,000 is listed for taxation at $40,000,000. 
The cities are not carrying their share of the 


burden of taxation which falls upon the 
states. Furthermore, great cities like New 
York or Chicago sometimes swing their 


states politically, and the policy of the nation 
might thus be determined by a city, whose 
influence depends upon the purity of the bal- 


lot and the standard of civic morality. Like 


.the members of the body in the old fable, city 


and country are interdependent, and the en- 
tire nation should welcome the interest in 
municipal reform as evinced by the national 
municipal reform league in its recent conven- 
tion at Baltimore. The reform movement has 
experienced victories the past year in New 
Orleans, Baltimore, Chattanooga and Galves- 
ton, and a measure of victory in Philadelphia. 
The reformers do not seem to be sanguine 


about New York city. 









An Important Point Made Clear. 


I would iike information on a subject, which no 
one [haveseen has been able to give me. I used a 
fertilizer last year which analyzed 5 per cent 
ammonia, 8 per cent phosphoric acid and 10 per 
cent potash. This as I understand it amounts to 
100 tbs of ammonia, 160 Ibs phosphorie acid, and 
200 lbs of potash, or a total of 460 lbs ina ton. Now 
waat I want to know is this: Is this 460 Ibs all 
the plant food in a ton of fertilizer? If it is, why 
cannot this 460 lbs of plant food be purchased and 
applic d without the other 1540 lbs to be handled? 
(Young Farmer. 

Because the pure stuff would cost too much, 
would be so soluble that much of it would be 
lost when applied to the soil, the nitrogen 
would be in a gaseous form, and the potash 
would be so caustic as to harm instead 
of help crops. A ton of average barnyard 
manure contains only about 10 pounds of ni- 
trogen, hardly 10 pounds of phosphoric acid 
and only 6 pounds of potash, or less than 30 
pounds of actual plant food in a ton of ma- 
nure. The ton of this fertilizer referred to 
contains 15 times as much actual plant food as a 
ton of such manure. This fertilizer was prob- 
ably composed of the following ingredients, 
and every farmer knows that each and all of 
these ingredients are of the best quality: 

400 Ibs Muriate of potash,contain- 

ing about 150 lbs of salt and 

50 lbs of lime, ete, united 

with 200 lbs potash 
1200 lbs SC fine ground rock phos- 

phate, dissolved with sul- 

phuric acid, in this phos- 

phate lime, soda, magnesia 

and sand being united with 

160 lbs phos acid 

400 lbs Sulphate of ammonia, in 

which sulphuric acid and 

hydrogen are united with 


about *80 lbs nitrogen 
2000 lbs Containing of actual plant 
food, 440 lbs 


*This 80 lbs nitrogen equals 100 lbs ammonia. 

It must be seen that the only thing added to 
these ingredients is the sulphuric acid used to 
dissolve the phosphate. If untreated phos- 
phate is used, the same weight would furnish 
almost twice as much actual phosphoric acid, 
but in an insoluble form. 





Alfalfa in the Middle States. 


A. D. DEGARMO, MICHIGAN. 


For ten years I have sown a small amount 
of alfalfa seed with red clover, and am now 
convinced that on my farm, consisting of a 
light sandy loam, it isable to endure the cold 
of winter as well as red clover, and the heat 
of summer better than medium, mammoth or 
alsike. On the 10th of last May, where a few 
alfalfa roots had escaped the plow in the or- 
chard, it stood eight to twelve inches high, 
while timothy and orchard grass was two to 
four inches high and of poor color. The alfal- 
fa was cut close to the ground July 14 and 
made a growth of 12 tu 43 inches during the 
next 30 days, while the surrounding grasses 
scarcely grew at all. The appearance of those 
bunches of alfalfa induced me last season to 
try a little of this clover alone. Delay in 
securing the seed prevented the sowing until 
June 1. It was then seeded on level sandy 
soil which had been plowed early in May, 
and given a moderate dressing of barn yard 
manure. There was sufficient moisture in 
the soil to start growth but the excessively 
dry weather prevented a development of more 
than four to twelve inches during the season, 
and it was not eut at all. On one end of the 
plat purslane was almost as high as the alfal- 
fa On the 25th of April, 1896, it was 4 to 12 
inches high, way ahead of the purslane, and 
is the most promising crop ou the farm. Even 
rye does not outgrowit. Contrary to the com- 
mon belief the plants are largest and best 
Where the most manure had been spread be- 
fore plowing. 

I am so well pleased with my trial plat that 
Without waiting to harvest a crop, I am plow- 
ing a 20-acre field of light sandy land, with 
water 12 to 25 inches below the surface, to be 
sown to alfalfa in a short time. <As a proof of 
the hardiness of the plant, I last spring sow- 
ed an old garden plat to oats, putting on at the 
Same time a little medium clover, alsike, 
timothy and a sprinkling of alfalfa. During 
the drouth which followed, it was used as a 
grazing ground for stock and tramped very 
Severely. To-day the only clover on the plat 
is alfalfa. I began sowing rye last August,on 





MANURES 














the 20th. The drill had been used to sow al- 
falfa in June and there remained in the seed- 
er 15 to 20 lbs of alfalfa seed,which was aliow- 
ed to run out as the sowing proceeded. Tim- 
othy and clover seed were also sown on this 
field. The rye made small growth and was pas- 
tured with horses and cattle. Where the 
tramping was not severe there is to-day quite 
a fair stand of alfalfa Lut no red clover or 
timothy. 


<<a 

“Nitrate Exhausts the Soil,” complains a 
farmer who has discarded the use of nitrate 
of soda, although he formerly favored it. We 
find upon inquiry that he has been in the 
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habit of applying the nitrate alone, ignorant 
of the fact that this stuff furnishes only nitro- 
gen in the form of nitric acid and soda. Of 
course it will give good results on crops only 
so long as the soil can supply plants with the 
necessary potash and phosphoric acid to pro- 
duce profitable crops. If these two elements 
are used in connection with the nitrate, there 
will be no exhaustion. On some soils, it may 
be necessary to supply only one of these two 
minerals provided experiment has shown that 
the other exists to excess in the soil. The 
so-called exhaustion of soil by the use of fish 
is also often due to lack of potash. 











STOCKBRIDCE 


SPECIAL 


COMPLETE 


MANURES 


FOR DIFFERENT CROPS, 
ARE MADE 


DOUBLE STRENCTH. 


IN MANY OF THESE 
WELL-KNOWN FERTI- 





LIZERS, THE 


POTASH::: INCREASED 


FOR I896, IN ONE CASE 
OVER 40 PER CENT., BUT 
NO ADVANCE HAS BEEN 
MADE IN THE PRICE. 


SEE LOCAL AGENTS, OR ADDRESS 


BOWKER FERTILIZER 43 Chatham St, Boston 
COMPAN » * 27 Beaver St, New York 

















A SUGGESTION —_ 


You want the only milk setting apparatus on the market that gets 
all the cream. We furnish it, viz., the world-renowned 


COOLEY CREAMER. 


The efficient apparatus of the famous Maine test, where the skim- 
med milk of 240 dairies was tested by the Experiment Station, and 
20 per cent. of the number contained 

Less than 0.1 of 1 per cent. of fat. 


A RECORD NEVER EQUALED. 





Know the quality of your milk, the thoroughness of 
separation, and the results of every step, by using 
THE V,. F. M. BABCOCK TESTER, 
Combining accuracy, simplicity and efficiency. 
Send for our special book on “ Babcocking.” 
U. S Separators, Babcock Testers, Vats, Etc., Etc. 


Everything for the Creamery and Dairy. 
Agents Wanted in Every Town and County where we have None. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUES. 


VERMONT FARI1 MACHINE CO., . 








Bellows Falls, Vermont, 
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Agricultural Situation Abroad. 
Lonpoy, Eng, April 27—The past week has 
been in every way favorable to operations on 
the farm, and full advantage has been taken 


of it. Most soils are in a nice friable condi- 
tion. Very little has affected markets for 
grain and meat in this country for the last 


fortnight, and rates consequently are practi- 
cally unaltered. It is true that at the begin- 
ning of this week American wheat and corn 
were quoted a trifle dearer, but little business 
could be done at the advance, and at the close 
holders would have been content to take low- 
er figures. In the market for cargoes of grain, 
California wheat is offered at 83}c. The trade 
in corn is steady to firm at 445 to 47}c. Oats 
are not doing much, buyers being scarce; 
English sorts are little inquired fur, at 45c to 
57c, while American clipped cargoes are offer- 
ed at 38hc. American flour ranges from $4.30 
to 5.20 per 280 Ibs. 

On the European continent there is nothing 
new to note with regard to prices. Reports 
from abroad on the state of the crops are gen- 
erally favorable, the weather being seasonable 
to mildness. There has been a little frost as 
in England, but no damage of importance is 
chronicled, and that only with respect to the 
French vineyards. Even in these, however, 
the frost has done nothing from which the 
vines Will not quickly recover. The excep- 
tion comes from Spain, where all the Aragon 
provinces have through drouth lost the bulk 
of their grain crops. This is a great calamity 
for the natives of that part of Europe, but it 
is not of sufficient magnitude to have any ap- 
preciable effect on the world’s harvest or the 
world’s prices. 

ee 

Butter Exports Encouraging—So little is ex- 
pected of this trade, one year with another, 
owing to reasons repeatedly set forth, that it 
is gratifying to note the remarkable growth 
recently made. Though we are unable to 
ship much of anything except the cheaper 
grades and held stock, it is satisfactory to 
know that the foreign business has lately 
been nearly five times as great as @ year ago. 
During nine months ended March 31, official 
figures point to total exports of over 16,000,- 
000 Ibs, chiefly to England, against less than 
4,000,000 lbs the previous like period. Ex- 
ports in March, the latest official figures availa- 
ble, were 1,401,664 lbs (av val 15.4c) compared 
with 677,519 lbs a year ago (av val 14.5c). 
The following table shows our best customers, 
recording the exports for seven months, with 
average export value: 

EXPORTS BUTTER SEVEN MONTHS ENDING JANUARY. 






1896 1895 
Pounds Avval Pounds Av val 
United Kingdom, 8,211,846 16.4¢ 464,988 17.4¢ 
Germany, 708 698 12.2 20,754 20. 
Other Europe, 2,166 13.6 80,010 15. 
British North America, 669 19. 190,431 18.4 
Central America, 152,769 18.2 102,979 19.4 
West Indies, 1,228,016 15.6 1,123,817 17.4 
Orher, ROO S84 a 939.457 : 
Total, 12,776,048 15.9 2,922,436 17.9¢ 


Dairy Breeds of Cattle--The herd books 
show a remarkable increase in number of reg- 
istered animals during the past 10 years. The 
greatest relative growth is in Holsteins, which 
increased more than fourfold in the decade 
ended 1895, although the average value was 
cut in two, compared with a date when they 
were more of a novelty and less a standard 
breed. Ayrshires and Devons have increased 
in number, but not in average value placed 
upon those registered, the Guernsey record 
attests their popularity and the newer breeds 
are much in evidence. The following table 
of comparisons shows the registered or pedi- 
greed cattle of selected breeds in the U S§S, in 


years named, together with values, as com- 
piled by the secretaries of the respective 
breeders’ associations: 

: 1295-_— — 

Rezis Liv- Av Regis Liv- AV 

tered ing val tered ing val 
Ayrshire, 18,750 9.375 $100 12,867 6,433 g100 
Brown Swiss, 1,930 1,200 150 — > 
Devon, 17,007 14,500 RL = 10, 187 8,000 8l 
Dutch-Belted, 971 720 200 - — 
(ruernsey, 12,47 S500 165 4,947 3,100 149 
Holstein, 90.325 70,000 100 = 21,138 20,081 200 
Jersey. 150,000 100.000 100 51,000 - oa 
Red Polled, 4,408 3.000 80 -- -- a 


Staple Groceries are steady in price with 
few important changes. An exception is 
sugar, which is materially higher than a few 
weeks ago, owing to shortage in the Cuban 
crop, @ result of civil war down there. Very 











COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


much smaller shipments of raw sugars from 
Cuba enables ELurope to demand higher prices, 
domestic reuin- 
ed. Retail grocers are only giving 16 to 17 
lbs granulated for $1 against 20 to 21 lbs a 
short time ago. Best grades of molasses and 
syrup are steady to firm, and rice remains 
cheap. Coffee is without material change and 
not especially firm, ad tea- importers are 
looking fora slight advance which has not 
yet come. Raisins and dried fruits generally 
are plentiful and cheap, choice evap apples 
steady to tirm, and there is some demand on 





export account, yet enough remains to sup- 
ply home requirements. 
Dry Insecticides can be used with perfect 


used the Leggett 


success. George E. King 

powder gun last year with excellent suc- 
cess. It has sufticient power to reach the 
tops of the largest fruit trees. He ad- 


vises use of the formulas named below, A 
and B being a sufticient application for an acre 
of potatoes, and C or D for one acre of potatoes 
or trees. For mixing these ingredients in 
small quantities, he used a two-quart fruit jar, 
and in large quantities a six-gallon keg, re- 
moving the fixtures from a barrel churn and 
attaching them to the keg. The apparent 
excessive quantity of lime can dono harm 
and will prevent the heavier ingredients from 
packing in the gun. Commercial arsenic is 
much cheaper than paris green, is more uni- 
form in strength and does better work, but 
great care should be used to keep it where it 
cannot poison anyone. 


Formulas, A B C D 
White arsenic, tbs, » Be © 4 
Copper sulphate, powdered, th, 1 0 ae 
Air-slaked lime, lbs, a) 3 2 3 





Horse Breeding in Russia—While the horse 
industry in this country is beginning to 
emerge from its long-time depression, the sit- 
uation in Russia is reported a serious one. It 
is estimated that empire has about 30,000,000 
horses, the greater part of which belong to 
the peasants, and among these the depression 
is so great that officials are discussing the ad- 
visability of offering assistance. At present, 
30 per cent of the peasant establishments are 
without horses, and the latest animal census 
is not at all reassuring, for it appears that in 


422 districts in which 12,700,000 horses were 
registered, the increase in the last six years 
has been less than 5 per cent. Assistance is 
asked to stimulate horse breeding. Russia 
may possibly offer a good market for Ameri- 


can horses. 


in Feedstuffs—Unless 
long-continued drouth 


The Annual Slump 
a crop scare or a 
should occur during the 


there is nothing just now to suggest any 
particular advance in feed prices. This is 
particularly true of the coming two months, 


when growing crops always look their best, 
and before the time of late summer drouths, 
which often tend to greatly enhance values. 
Such ground feeds as bran, middlings and 
shorts are selling at western points of produc- 
tion at remarkably low prices, and now that 
lake and canal navigation are open, eastern 
buyers will enjoy additional facilities for get- 
ting cheap feed. Concentrated feeds are secur- 
ing the usual favor. 


Flour from the New Sorghums—A number 
of Kansas millers have been making experi- 
ments during the past year with Kaffir and 
Jerusalem corn. The product is somewhat 


lacking in whiteness, but itis said to make 
good biscuit, muftins and griddlecakes. Kaffir 


flour is now on the-market in a limited way 
and the rapid extension of the cultivation of 
this non-saccharine sorghum may eventually 
exert considerable influence in flour trade. 


——— 








For the Dest Dog or 5m 
NTERP RISE power, for churning | 





POW for full informatiou abouts 
ee OWER the best Horse-powers 
1 Threshers, Ciover-hullera, 
Fanning-mills, Feed- 
Circular saw Machines 
Land-rollers, send for 
Fearless. Cata- 
logue. For Fodder-cute 
ters, Carriersand Drag-saw 
4 . Mazhines, and for infor 
mation showing “Why Ensilage Pays,” send for 


Ensilage Catalogue. 
Sddress MINARD HARDER. Cobleskill N. ¥ 















That 


Tired Feeling is a sure indication that your 
blood is impure and unable to supply strength 
and vitality. Hence you are 


Tired 


Have no appetite, are nervous and 
sleep well. Purify your blood by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and you will be 


Feeling 


As though you had literally been given new 
life. It will purify your blood and completely 
cure that tired feeling. 


Fiocods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 


cannot 
taking 


’ , are the best after-din er 
Hood S Pills pills, aid digestion.  25e, 
































against rab- ~ 
bits. Meets all - mer, 

E climatic ehanges. Send for catalogue, ete, 
Hartman Mf¢e. Co., Ellwood City, Pa. 

Manhattan Bidg., Chicago. _ 277 Broadway, N. Y. 








next few months, ° 
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STEEL Picket Lawn Fone 




































































WEB 


teel Posts, Steel Rails and Steel Gates: Steel Tre 

lower and Tomato Guards, Cabled Field and H 

‘ence, 24 to 58in. high, Poultry, Garden and Kabbi 
nce; Steel Wire Fence rd,etc. Catalogue fre> 
KALB FENCE CO.. g High St., DeKalb, ML 





HOGS, POULTRY, 


and all fence purposes. 
>... 
eee leroy 











Standard 
Fencing 
of U.S. 
Thousands of Miles in Use. 
Always gives satisfaction. Sold by dealers. Freight 


paid. Take noother. Catalogue free. 
MecMULLEN WOVEN WIKRE FENCE CO., CHICAGO, ILL 


Made Jellies 


command good prices. 
Farmers who use the 


** Brighton 
Press ”’ 


make money working up 
their surplus fruit into jelly. 
Three Sizes, $2, $4.50 and $8. 


Write for particulars 


Logan & Strobridge Iron Co., New Brighton, Pa. 





Home 

















BRILLIANT FRUIT PROMISE. 





Through its regular county correspondents 
and an additional corps of distinctive fruit 
growers AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has made a 
special investigation of the present fruit out- 
look. By almost universal agreement the 
general prospect for all kinds of fruit 
east of the Rocky mountains is fully 
equal to the very best for years. Aside 
from isolated sections in the older middle 
and New England states the winter was not 
severe enough to damage fruit buds, nor yet 
open enough to induce premature growth. 
The spring was cold and backward in the ear- 
ly part, retarding bloom, and hot and forcing 
during April, crowding the period of bloom 
into fewer days than usual. Since buds began 
to swell there has been no recurrence of cold 
weather, and as a consequence the usual frost 
damage is almost entirely unknown. It is 
reported only from a very few of tlhe most ex- 
posed situations in northern Texas and less 
numerous points in Missouri, and in each 
case only the earliest bloom was affected. 

The most striking feature of the information 
gathered by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is the 
remarkable uniformity of the returns. Not 
only is the prospect excellent for all kinds of 
tree fruits, but this condition exists in about 
every section where such fruitis grown. From 
portions of the east come occasional reports of 
damage especially to peaches. Last year 
there was a large apple crop but many dis- 
tricts had no fruit at all and the peach crop, 
while fair in size, was also unevenly distrib- 
uted. This year the prospect seems practical- 
ly uniform everywhere throughout the terri- 
tory covered. Should the present condition 
be maintained until harvest it will result in 
heavy crops of all kinds of fruit, with all 
districts sharing in the abundance. 

It is not yet too late for frost to materially 
modify this prospect, but the season is now so 
advanced that any ordinary frost would 
not do much damage except in the most 
northern districts. In fact, itis quite possi- 
ble that light frosts would be a positive ben- 
etit in thinning the set of fruits, as all present 
indications point to excessive quantity at the 
expense of quality. Should present high 
promise be even moderately realized upon it 
is likely to be a season of low prices—a sea- 
son in which care in management of orchards, 
energy in fighting pests and skiil in packing 
and marketing the products willcount. When 
fruit rules cheap there is little chance for 
the dead level of commonplace fruit, but a 
demand at a paying difference for something 
choice always exists. 

REPORTS BY STATES. 

NEW ENGLAND—Small fruits as a rule wintered 
well in Mass although some damage to raspbernies, 
particularly in the eastern part of the state. 
Strawberries are largely grown in Plymouth Co, 
with the Marshall a native there and a popular 
variety. Strawberries are looking well on the 
sound, and grapes promise fairin parts of New 
Haven Co, Ct, andso also in Middlesex; some 
winter killing. 

NEW YorRK—In «western N Y, some complaint 
of grapes being winter killed, and an Erie Co 
espondent anticipates only quarter crop, tree 
fruits irregular. Good outlook for apples and 
cherries but poor for peaches and plums. In 
Chautauqua effects of last year’s frosts still visible 
on the grapevines, while currants and strawber- 
ries are apparently up to an average, and some 
bad reports regarding peaches, while tree fruits 
are all right so far. 

PENINSULA—Kverything points to an average 
crop of small fruits in Delaware and Jersey, 
although im parts of Morris Co, N J, raspberries 





are badly winter killed. This is true to some ex- 
tent of grapes. Sussex Co, Del, promises full 
strawberry crop with acreage in some_ sections 


larger than usual. Other small fruits in good 
form and prospects bright for a large peach crop. 
In Kent, some complaint of poor apple outlook, 
pears full, except Kieffer. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Raspberries winter killed badly 
in parts of Pa, while elsewhere the early prospect 
is for full crop of all small fruits. A Venango Co 
correspondent says the prospect for all kinds of 
fruit never more promising. 

Ou1lo—Apples generally heavy bloom. Peaches 
much better than usual. Cherries suffered a lit- 
tle from winter. Spraying practiced considerably 
and increasing. Grape vines wintered well in 
Ashtabula Co, cane fruits promise full crop, ap- 
ples uncertain and peaches in many instances a 
failure. Further west in Ohio some damage 


OUR 











SPE 





CIAL CROP 


through the autumn drouth and subsequent freez- 
ing weather. 

MICHIGAN—Crops not yet out of danger. Apples 
promise good and peaches above average. Small 
fruits and berries excellent if frost holds off. Some 
increase in spraying. 

INDIANA—Apples promise well. Peaches best 
outlook for years. Small fruits satistactory. 
Spraying only practiced in best orchards, but in- 
creasing. 

TENNESSEE—Apple bloom large, but set of fruit 
hardly in keeping. Peaches better than usual. 
Small fruits excellent. No particular change in 
spraying and but little practiced. 

KENTUCKY—Apple bloom heavy but fruit falling 
rather badly. Peach prospect almost perfect; 
very few complaints. Simall fruits and berries 
good, but more rain needed. In most sections 
sprayng not practiced, but in best fruit counties it 
is increasing. 

PACIFIC COAST—The month of April was marked 
by unusually cold weather with a succession of 
frosts extending as far south as Los Angeles, 
Fruit in California has been seriously damaged, 
peaches, plums, cherries and early grapes suffer- 
ing most. It is difficult yet to determine the real 
extent of loss, but correspondents rarely place the 
loss in peaches at less than 50 per cent of a full 
crop, the estimates ranging from that up to a 
failure. Itis certain that the shipments east will 
be less than in recent years. 


ee 


Fair Prospect for Grasses. 





‘Lhe severe drouth last summer and fall se- 
riously damaged meadows and grasses gener- 
ally in the Ohio, Mississippi and Missouri 
valleys. The winter, however, was favorable, 
and special investigation made by this journal 
shows that spring, with a late start, abun- 
dance of timely rainfall and forcing tempera- 
tures, has served to repair to a large extent 
the damage previously done. The exception 
is in the case of old clover which was largely 
killed out or so damaged as to make reseed- 
ing a necessity. 

May 1 the Ohio valley states, where the 
drouth last fall was relieved very late, show a 
rather poor conilition for meadows, but in all 
other sections of the country the prospect is 
satisfactory. Spring pastures were generally 
late in starting, but growth of grass was rapid 
and the condition is now fully up to the 
usual standard. The following shows the 
present position of meadows, pastures and clo- 
ver as determined by the thorough county in- 
vestigation made by local agents of AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST: 


Mead- Pas- Clo- Mead- Pas- Clo- 

ows tures ver ows tures ver 
N E, 90 SS Wis, st 97 76 
Es 9 90 Minn, 4 98 81 
Pa, RD R3 Ia, 93 101 85 
Tex, ow" 101 95 Mo, 4 98 90 
Ark, 4 a 91 Kan, 97 102 99 
Tenn, W) 4 91 Neb, 97 98 91 
W Va, x0) 82 80 ND, 95 4 — 
Kv. 83 R85 79 SD, 100 100 90 
Oo, 74 81 "5 Cal, 93 93 4 
Mich, Rb 99 72 Ore, 97 93 98 
Ind, Pall) &9 73 Wash, 100 98 100 
Ill, x6 92 81 

ae 


Prof I. P. Roberts’ Idea.—No one should be 
illowed to sell milk and its products unless 
the same are from cattle which have a clean 
bill of health from some reputable veterinari- 
an. Give at least one year for the dairymen 
and farmers to clear up their herds before 
the law is put into execution. Leave the dai- 
ryman perfectly free to clean up his herd in 
any way he may see fit and without expense 
to the state. 





1854-Established 42 Years-1896 
he Old Reliable 







U. S. Solid Wheel 
and GEM STEEL 


IND MILLS 


Guaranteed to be the 
BEST MADE. 


Also Pumps, Tanks Corn 
Shellers, Feed Mills, Stalk 
Cutters, Haying Tools, Saw 
Tables, Et 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
U.S. Wind Engine & Pump Co. 
115 Water St., BATAVIA, ILL 


REPORTS 









WHAT WE SAY WE DO 
WE 0000 


Complica- 
TIONS ete 


As you would avoid a plague. 
A complicated grain harvester is a 
plague. Truer words were never 
written than those of the late Dr. 
Holmes, when he said “The more 
wheels there are ina watch orin a 
brain, the more trouble they are to 
take care of.” The sim song er of 
McCormick Harvesting Machines 
has won for them thousands of 
friends. The new Open Elevator is 
the simplest of harvesters and is not 
subject to the disorders and disar- 
rangements resulting from the com- 
plicated tonstruction of so many 
so-called grain cutting machines. 
There’s nothing complicated about 
McCormick Seuss either. They 
need oiling occasionally, but they 
don’t bind, clog-up and “go to 
smash,” after the manner of the or- 
dinary mower. Same is true of the 
McCormick Corn Harvester. Its 
construction embodies the only cor- 
rect principle—the only principle 
that will work in a Com! arvester. 


The new McCormick Light-Running 
Open Elevator Harvester and Binder, 
the McCormick No. 4 Steel Mower, 


and the McCormick Corn Harvester 
are unequalled for capacity, light- ) 





draft, efficiency of service and long 
life. Built, sold and guaranteed by the 


McCormick Harvesting Machine Co., 
hicago. 


Agents everywhere. 















FRENCH BUHR MILLS 


28 sizes and styles. Every mill warranted. 
For All Kinds of Grinding. — 
A boy can operate and keep in : 
order. **Book on Millis" 
and sample meal FREE. a 
All kinds mil! machinery. Flour 
mills built, rollerorbuhrsystem. # 
Reduced Prices for’ 96. i 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO., =m a 
90 Day Street, indianapolis, tnd. 










CIDE 


MACHINERY 


Hydraulic, Knuckle Joint and Screw 
Presses, Graters, Elevators, Pumps, 
Send for Catalogue. 


BOOMER & BOSGHERT 








CIDER PRESS 


The only press awarded medal 
and diploma at World’s Fair. 


HYDRAULIC 


Send for free catalogue 
and full particulars. 


HYDRAULIC ; 
PRESS MFC.CO. 
No. 8 Main St., Mt.Gilead, Ohio € 
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CHANGES IN CROP PROSPECTS. 


For Week Ended Last Saturday Night, as Sum- 
marized by American Agriculturist. 

The weather for the past week has been a 
little less favorable, characterized by an ex- 
cessive temperature overall that section of 
the country lying east of the Rocky moun- 
tains, accompanied by an excess of rainfall in 
central Kansas, Nebraska and the spring 
wheat territory. Elsewhere there was a de- 
ficiency in rainfall and in parts of the Ohio 
valley this is becoming serious. Complaints 
of damage to wheat from drouth are becoming 
more numerous from this district and itis 
evident that the crop here is approaching a 
crisis in its history. Chinch bugs are present 
in numbers in southern Illinois, but; no 
damage has followed yet. The next two 
weeks will be full of danger unless good rains 
are received. 


Spring wheat seeding progressed’  slow- 
lyin N D andit is evident that the full 
breadth cannot now be sown. There is still 


time to secure a good crop, but with the ground 
too wet for plowing and showery conditions 
prevailing the outlook is not encouraging. 
In the remainder of the spring wheat territory 
where seeding is completed present wet 
weather and high temperature is giving mag- 
nificent growth to the crop. 

Corn planting is in progress in the most 
northern belt, while in the south plantis being 
worked. A good stand is being secured, fields 
are clean, easily worke® and the general pros- 
pect encouraging. A large acreage is being 
planted. Oats are still doing well, but chinch 





bugs are threateningin central Illinois. The 
outlook for fruit continues of the best. 

Rain Unevenly Distributed. 
As Reported by the Weather Bureau of the 


U 8S Department of Agriculture for the Week 
Ending Monday Night, May 4, at 8 p m. 
General Features. 

East of the Rocky mountains the week has 
generally very favorable, although too 
wet for farm work in portions of the upper 
Mississippi and upper Missouri valleys. In 
the Rocky mountain states and on the Pacific 
coast it has been too cool, and the abnormally 
low temperatures have been attended by very 
heavy rains in Wash, Ore and northern Cal, 
which have proved unfavorable. Fur her im- 
provement in the condition of winter wheat 
is generally reported; some unfavorable re- 
ports, however, are received from Md, Pa and 
N Y. The cropis now heading as far north 
as the southern portions of Kansas and IIli- 
nois. Spring wheat seeding is about finished 
in the southern portion of the spring wheat 
region, and the early sown is up. The weather 
during the past week has been very unfavor- 
able for seeding, which has made slow prog- 
ress, owing to continuous rains. 

Corn planting has been pushed vigorously, 
and is now well advanced. Planting now in 
operation as far north as Mich and practically 
completed in central and southern Illinois. 
Nearly the whole of the cotton crop is now in 
the ground and much of the early planted is 
up and under cultivation. Tex and Fla need 
rain; cutworms are doing some injury in Ark, 
and in Okla the nights have been too cool. 
Over-the central portions of the cotton region 
the crop has made good progress during the 
week. Tobacco planting is in progress in Ky, 
Va and the Carolinas. 

During the week ending May 4 more than 
the usual amount of rain fell in the states of 
the upper Missouri valley, extreme upper 
Mississippi valley and over portions of the 
guif, middle and south Atlantic states. In 
the central Mississippi and lower Ohio valleys, 
New England and the greater portion of the 
lake region and the middle Atlantic ‘states 
the rainfall was less than usual, a considerable 
part ot New England receiving none. 

NEW ENGLAND—Cool and pleasant, with sharp 
frosts, but no serious damage resulting; only a 
trace of rainfall and top of ground is too dry ex- 
cept on low lands, where conditions are unusually 
yood; fruit buds showing well. 

NEW YORK—Fine week for work, but scarcely 
any rain; grass and spring-sown grain, where 
up, look nicely, but winter wheat is suffering; 
soil in fine condition; some corn planted; barley 
and oat seeding nearing completion; many report 
peaches killed. 

NEW JERSEY—First five 


been 


days too cool and 
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cloudy; vegetation at a standstill; warm showers 
Sunday, with warm sunshine Monday, wonderful- 
ly improved condition of all crops; plowing for 
corn retarded, ground too dry; warm rain needed 
in all sections. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Growth checked by cool, 
cloudy weather; wheat and rye improving, but 
many fields in bad condition; shortage in meadow 


and pasture lands; oat seeding well advanced; 
corn and potato planting in progress; abundant 


fruit blooms. 

MARYLAND—Weather, on whole, favorable; tem- 
perature too low, but timely rains greatly improv- 
ed crop conditions; wheat reports conflicting, 
some favorable, others not; corn planting pro- 
gressing under most favorable weather conditions; 
tobacco plants abundant and thriving; oats com- 
ing up well; every indication of great peach year. 


NEW YORK. 


Great Interest in Beet Sugar. 





If Gov Morton approves the sugar bounty 
bill, as described on Page 584 of this issue, a 
large number of farmers all over the state 
will next week plant experimental plots of 
sugar beets. It is a little late to do this, but 
we earnestly advise sowing a patch of sugar 
beets, especially in sections where they have 
never been grown. The Cornell experiment 
station at Ithaca will gladly analyze the beets 
next fall, and the results will aid farmers and 
capitalists in locating beet sugai factories 
next winter in time for the 1897 crop which 
will be grown on a large scale if Gov Morton 


signs the pending bill. Interest in this mat- 
ter is great in the Mohawk valley and also 
throughout central and southern New York, 


in whose valleys the sugar beet thrives to per- 
fection. Bulletin 63 of the Cornell station 
gives many results of co-operative tests of 
sugar beets, and Bulletin 30 U S department 
of agriculture at Washington gives full direc- 
tions about their culture. 

Sugar beet seed and full directions 
culture can be obtained without delay 
from any of the larger seedsmen, such as 
Thorburn & Co of 15 John street, Peter Hen- 
derson & Co of Cortland streetand Vaughn’s 
Seed Store at 26 Barclay street, all of New 
York city. The above bulletins can be had 
free. In anticipation of the bounty bill be- 
coming a law, a number of Schenectady and 
Broome Co farmers are sowing beet seed this 
week. The ground should be rich, deeply 
mellowed, and seed sown in rows about 20 
inches apart; thin to 6 or 8 inches apart 
in rows. The more moist and strong soils, 
with their tendency to grow large beets, re- 
quire a closer stand to produce small beets 
rich in sugar. Sugar beets weighing 2 Ibs 
or less are usually best, che ordinary big 
beets of 4 to 8 lbs being generally unfit for 
factory use. 


for beet 





Allegany, Cattaraugus Co, May 8—The larg- 
est per cent of oats was sow: last week and 
the most of the gardening will be done this 
week. The weather is warm and very dry, 
only having two light rains last month. 
Quite a number of cows and hogs have died 
in this vicinity. Cows are showing the effect 
of grain feeding, the dairymen say, and they 
will feed more grain hereafter winters. Some 
dairies reached 30 lbs per cow on hay and 


grain. Quite a number of farms have changed 
hands this spring, owing little to both 
poor farming and hard times. Grass is good 


for the season. 

Campville, Tioga Co, May 9—-We have had 
no rains except a sprinkle since the frost left 
the ground, consequently all crops are get- 
ting a poor start. Oat seeding is nearly com- 
— and planting ground is being prepared. 

4ess potatoes and more corn will be planted 

this year than last. Meadows and pastures 
were severely injured by the drouth last year 
and a large percentage of new seeding failed 
from the same cause, which foreshadows a 
light hay — While the larger part of the 
potato crop has been fed, large quantities 
remain which can be used only as_ fertilizers. 
Quite a number of farmers have been com- 
— to surrender their farms on account of 
ow _— last year. A less number are _ hir- 
ing help than usual for the same reason. 
John J. Belknap and Isaac B. Tilbury fur- 
nish milk for the New York market contain- 
ing 5 per cent of butter fat. 


Busti, Chautauqua Co, May 9—The last 
month has been very favorable for farm work 
and consequently there has been a large acre- 
age of grain sown. Oats and barley nearly all 
in and farmers are preparing their corn 
ground, andifthe weather continues fine, 




















planting will be begun next week. Potato 
growers dv not seem much interested in the 
crop and the indications are that there will 
not be the usual amount planted. [I have just 
returned from a trip through the Chautauqua 
grape belt and find that at this time prospects 
are good for an average crop. While nature 
is doing everythin,, to make us prosperous 
and happy there are conditions that make 
the prospect for the farmers anything but 
bright. Produce has not been so low since 
the war. For an illustration I will quote 
what was seen ona placard in one of our wmer- 
chant’s windows: One bushel of potatoes, 
one pound of butter and one dozen eggs, al’ 
for 25c. In the face of these prices what 
is the farmer going to do? My friend over 
in Poland tells us to eat our own butter and 
wear our old clothes. Thatisall right, but 
what is the fellow that has a mortgage on his 
farm going to do? 


Frankfort, Herkimer Co—The 
plants have wintered well and the late 
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COOPER #8 


Ticks, 
Will 


a Lice 
= SHEEP: 
grow Scab 


Book on dipping mailed free, by 
Cooper & Nephews, Galveston, tx. [ ) I ed 
100 gal. pkt. $2, 25 gal. pkt. 50c. 


If druggist cannot supply send $1.75 for $2 pkt. to 
CYRIL FRANCKLYN, Cotton Exchange, New York City. 


Our Old 
OU L MEAL (935.2) LINSEED Of 
Now very cheapjand White Lead 
Feed it liberally to all stock until, Makes paint last for years on 
Tass comes. atch your neigh- house, barn or fence Mixed 
r who feeds it all year round. paints are doubtful quality. 
Are YOU feeding it ? Some good-and some are very ba 
For Pure Linseed Oil or Meal, and White Lead, ask for “Thomp- 
son's,” or address the manufacturers. 


Thompson & Co., 17 W. Diamond St., Allegheny, Pa 


FOR SALE—” order to close an estate, 
two splendid dairy farms, one 
of 350 acres, the other 150 acres, situated in Frederick 
County, Maryland; postoffice, creamery, churches, rail- 
road station 4 mile. Easy terms. 
ROBERT BIGGS, Attorney, Rocky Ridge, Md. 


THE BLOOMINGDALE HERD OF 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


Contains some of the best animals of the breed. Thosein 
want of show animals, or large producers for foundation 
stock, should write or come and see them. About 80 to 
select from. Achoice lot of Heifer and Bull Calves for 
sale. Prices right. 

A.A. RTELYOU, \Neshanic Station, N. J. 


Send us your address 
gand we will show you 
how to make $3 a day; ahetney 


sure;we furnish the work and teach you free; you wor 
in the locality where you live. Send us your address and 
we will expiain the business fully;remember we guarantee a clear 
8+ of $3 for every day’s work; absolutely sure; write @t once. 
aL MANUFACT @ CO. BOX K7, DETROIT, DICH. 


SHIP YOU Eggs and all Fruits, Vegetables and Prod- 
uce to SAMUEL N, Utica, N. Y., Box 14 
Write for prices. Reference furnished. 
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Berries, Apples, Peaches, Potatoes, Butter, 








wave has started the plants to growing anid if 
no heavy frost comes the prospects are good 


for an average crop. The blackberry bushes 
are looking thrifty and wintered weil with a 
good prospect of a goo id crop. Of grapes, 


currants and re ispberries the vines and bushes 
are looking well with a fair prospect of an 
average ecrep. Gooseberry bushes are looking 
nicely and a good crop is expected. With fa- 
vorable weather the crop for ’96 should exceed 
that of last year. 

Bethlehem, Albany Co, May 9—The barn 
and outbuildings of Francis Van Nattan were 
consumed by tire Thursday morning about 
10.45. Nothing was left except the ice- 
house and a large pile of boards. It happened 
to be a north wind and it took the sparks from 
the house. The following articles were burn- 
ed: One reaper, one grain drill, three new 
lumber wagons, three pairs of bob sleighs, 
one set of harness, ten tons of hay, five tons 
of ont straw and a lot of rye and oats. 
The Joss is estimated to be about $3000. The 
barn was insured in the town of Bethlehem 
for $900. 

Fort Ann, Washington Co, May S—Whoever 
thinks old Fort Ann is only noted for its his- 
toric events will change their minds if they 
will but step into the postoftice as the mail 
is being distributed and see the roll of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURISTS. We are much in- 
debted to this valuable paper as a farmers’ 
guide. Deacon Anson Brayton of Brayton 
hill, a graduate from Albany business college, 
is selling Page’s woven wire fence, mentioned 
in this paper. He is purchasing by the car- 
load. He is negotiating with D & HRR for 
283 miles along their track. 
needing rain. Oat fields begin to look green. 
Potato planting is well started. Some are fit- 
ting corn ground. Hay very scaree. If nothing 
hinders, apples will give a good yield, judg- 
ing fromthe blossoms. More fertilizers used 
this season than last. Corn harvesters are he- 
ing purchased. 

German Flats, Herkimer Co, May t- 
Fariners are very busy putting in crops and 
building fences. Most of the sowing is done 
and some are planting potatoes. There will 
be fewer potatoes planted this year than last. 
Several farmers in this county have lost a 


number of cows this spring. Cows are not 
vielding as much milk as usual. A number 
of fariners have turned their cows out to pas- 
try Pastures are looking good tor the time 
of yea Spring pigs are very searce and 
bring a good = price. George Getman is 
building a new milk house and preparing to 


run his De Laval separator and churn by wa- 
fer power. St! iw berries are looking fine 


and if frost does not injure them the indica- 


tions point to a irge crop 


Maine, Broome Co—i?ry weather, but fine 


for getting in grain. Fruit trees are blossom- 


ing fu Mrs Warner Curtis, an old resident 
of this place, died the 2d. The electric road 
from Union is still among the things looked 
for. We have not lost hope. 


New Baltimore, Greene Co, May ii—Tie 


weather cold and dry. Tiave had but very little 


rain since March and upland meadows and 
rye are badly killed out Will be very light 
crop. More thon the usual acreage of oats 
sown and many are seeding on oats instead of 
foll g with Apples are blossoming 
very full Pears not so full. The tent cater- 


pillars are more plentiful than for some years 
past. Agents iraveling through with spray 
pumps trying to convince the farmers that 
they must sp. to get fruit. A few are go- 


ing to try it afier the apple forms, but very 
many cannot tind the tine and are not edu- 
p to it yet Some have turned ont to 
pasture but there is not nich pasture yet. 


Cate Pt | 


Stocknolm, St Lawrence Co, May 7—Warm 
Weather prevails but not much sowing done 
yet. Ifit holds dry this week will see a lot 


of it done. Grass looks fine, and fruit trees 
will bloom full and soon if it holds warm. 
Buckton creamery butter is sent every week, 
but prices are low and the outlook not cheer- 
ing. Cows are giving a good flow of milk. 
Some have stopped feeding hay, but pasture 
is not sufficient yet. Lots of potatoes but no 
sale. Feeding them the only outlet. Less 
potatoes and more corn, with additional or 
enlarged silos, is contemplated. 

Somers, Westchester Co—Fariming progresses 
nicely, but the extreme hot weatherin April 
retarded it somewhat. Grassis leeckinug well 
but rain is much needed. Oats are sown and 

t 


mo vup 4 rb toes planted, the acreage 


being about : isual, although they are now 
selling at 50e a barrel. The school dis- 


trict at Somers village is preparing to build a 


tine schoolhouse in place of the one burned 
last winter. 


The city of New York continues 


Meadows are_ 
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condemnation proceedings along the Croton 
river and its tributaries in the line of obtain- 
ing a pure water supply. 

Rodman, Jefferson Co, May 8—The weather 
since sugaring has been very fine for all kinds 
of farm work. Seeding has been done rapid- 
ly. Sanford C. Buttertield has drilled in, with 
a Superior, 90 acres. The first sowing stands 
three inches high. Vegetation is two weeks 
in advance of average years. If we have mois- 
ture and no frost, we shall have an abundant 
year. Arbor day was duly celebrated, hun- 
dreds of star-spangled banners, according to a 
recent statute, floated over as many school- 
houses, giving to the state a Fourth of July 
appearance. Cheese factories 
started and are turning out pure grass cheese. 
The search for gas, coal, iron or oil still con- 
tinues under the indomitable perseverance of 
W. D. Snell. A depth of 170 feet has been 
reached on the Spencer farm. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Yaphank, Suffolk Co—The warm week in 
April had forced the peach 
rapid growth that by the first day of May 
many, of then: were in bloom. <A _ severe 
frost on the morning of that day it is feared 
has destroyed ali that were in bloom then. 
Other buds developed, but another frost on 
the Sth has damaged those, also apples and 
pears. Only one inch of rain in April and 
none so farthis month. Grass is suffering 
already from the drouth. Potatoes all plant- 
ed. Corn planting later than usual. Aspara- 
gus is going to market freely and at present 
is bringing a good price. Frospect for a 
light crop of strawberries. 


buds into such 


CANADA. 





The Ontario Provincial Fat Stock and dairy 
show will hold its 15th annual exhibition in 
December. This enterprise is now controlled 
by the Dominion cattle, sheep and swine 
breeders’ associations and the dairy associa- 
tions of Ontario; therefere, it is entirely in 
the hands of the farmers of Ontario. Last 
year they offered over £5000 in cash prizes; 


this venr they will offer over 5500 
PENNSY LI ANIA. 
Matamoras, Pike Co, May 8--In some way 
peach trees have had a hard time since last 
year. The tops of very young trees are very 


badly killed and the )uds on bearing trees 
seem to be about wholly killed. Old clover 
alse has had a hard siege of it, and the pres- 
ent dry weather is very hard on new seeding. 
Searcely any rain has fallen during the last 
30 days. Grass has taken a ver early start 
this spring. Again there is talk of a steam 
or electric railway through the Delaware val- 
ley. This state bas wisely passed a law = al- 
lowing a rebate of taxes to people using tires 
atleast four inches in width, which took 
effect this spring. 

The State Experiment Station has a bulletin 
now in press deseribing a simple 1ethod of 
soil tests with fertilizers by which tie intelli- 
gent farmer muy easily and cheaply ascertain 
what fertilizers his soil speciaiiy needs. The 
bulletin contains a full deseription. of such an 
experiment made by a farmer in Bucks count) 
results of which are sumniarized as follov 
‘*A snitabie combination of fertilizers as com- 
pared with an unsuitable one gave en increas 
ed profit per acre in two experiments of 
$47.24 and 54.71 respectively. The use of ni- 
trogen in a soluble form under favorable con- 
ditions paid an average profit of 5.44 per 
acre. Under unfavorable circulnistances, no 
increased crop resulted and it was used ata 
financial loss of 7.i4 per acre. Phosphoric 
acid without pot sh gave an increased profit 
per acre in two experiments of 2.00 and 7.72 
respectively. Potash without phosphorie acid 
gave an increased protit per acre in the two 
experiments of 6.75 and 17.39 respectively. 
Phosphoric acid and potash used together gave 
an increased protit per acre in the two ex- 
periments of 40.17 and 51.02 respectively. 
In other words, neither the potash nor the 
phosphorie acid was able to produce its full 
effect except in the presence of the other, and 
the profit per acre arising simply from using 
the two together instead of separately amount- 
ed in the two experiments to 30.54 and 25.91 





Farmers’ Bxchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 





30 DAYS’ reduction in petges om Polled Durham Cattle. Buy 
atonce. A. E, & C. 1. BURL-EIGH, Mazon, Ill. 
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respectively. The average potato fertlizer 
sold in Pennsylvania, as compared with the 
home mixed complete fertilizer used in these 

experiments, would have supplied but 44.4 
per cent as much of the most needed element 
(potash), 148.8 per cent as much phosphoric 
acid and 50 per cent as much nitrogen. It is 
practicable for the farmer to ascertain the 
needs of his soil as regards fertilizers by 
means of comparatively simple and inexpen- 
sive field experiments and thus to avoid 
wasting money in the unnecessary purchase of 
artificial fertilizers.’’ While these results ap- 
ply only to the particular soil experimented 
upon, there is no doubt that in many cases 
equally valuable information as to the needs 
of any soil can be obtained in the manner de- 
scribed. The bulletin suggests also that agri- 
cultural organizations, and particularly the 
county agricultural societies, might be of 
much service to their respective counties by 
conducting experiments of this sort upon 
typical soils. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Franklin Park, Somerset Co, May 8—A very 
favorable week for farm work. Corn plant- 
ing progressing slowly. Early yroaang and 
oats are Jooking fine. Grain and grass where 
not frozen out are improving. The prospect 
for fruit, except peaches and some varieties of 
winter apples which were very full last year, 
is very good. Peaches a half crop on white 
varieties, no yellow fruit. Warmer weather 
avd rain are very much needed. 

Westfield, Union Co—A half a mile east 
of Cranford, or as it was formerly known, 
Crainsville, is the farm of R. L. B. Miller, 
who is the sixth generation of Millers on the 
old homestead. Mr Miller tells me that on 
this farm was grown the first broom corn ever 
raised in this country. He has parts of one 
of the old stone mills that was operated by a 
horse going around a circle as around the 
old-fashioned cider mill. Mr Miller also is 
the owner of the first plow ever made in 
America, in 1725; if was exhibited at the 
World’s fair. It has the hammered-out share 
wooden moldboard,the handles turn up at ends 
instead of turning down so as not to catch in- 
to your clothes. It looks ancient, and to 
think now it is 171 years eld. We would hard- 
ly want te go back to their use again.—[My- 
von Pease, General Agt AWERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST. 








The only scien- 


- tific cure for the 
Tobacco habit. 
Cures when all other 

au reimedies fail. (Write 
for proofs). 


Does not depend on the 


will power of the user. 
= Itis the Cure. Vege- 

table and harmless. 

Pepestions are clear 
Use all the Tobacco you 

Baco-Curo: 

Is the Original Written 
Guarantee Remedy 
ix] that refunds your 
— if it faiis to 


want until Baco-Curo 
ure. 


notifies you to stop.” 

Does the Curing. Its 

rT ] Competitors do the 
U Blowing. 


Ir rvestigate Baco=Curo betore you buy any 
remedy for the Tobacco Ilabit. 


Tho U.S. Courts have just decided that 


BAGO-GU RO 


Is what it Pretends to ve 


A CURE. 


WHICH DO YOU A CURE 


WANT? or A SUBSTITUTE? 

One box $1.00; three boxes (and guaranteed cure) $2.59, at 
all druggists, or sent direct on receipt of price. Write for free 
booklet and proofs. EuRnKA Cuemicat & Mra.Co., LaCrosse, Wis 





Samples mailed free from the largest con- 
cern in U.S. Prices 30% lower then others. 


PAPERS from 2c. to $34 a Roll—S Yards. 
can have large books by ex- 


DEALERS DISCOUNTS. 


A MILLION ROLLS—An Uniimited Variety 


KAYSER & ALLMAN stiist Fi... 








WEEKLY $5,000 yearly, no experience re- 
quired, failure im ible; our 
scheme a new ono; particulars free. Address 

8.8. Ware Co. Rox 5308, Boston,Mass. 
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FINANCIAL AND CO/SIMERCIAL. 





TuEspAY Evenina, May 12, 1896. 

The business situation is devoid of especial- 
ly new feature, and while in certain direc- 
tions reasons for disappointment are <discerni- 
ble, elsewhere moderate activity prevails. 
Bank clearances show a gain over a recent 
weekly average, and liberal exports of gold to 
Europe have caused no particular disturbance 
in money circles, affording evidence of the 
confidence on the part cf the trading world. 
Manufacturing and mercantile circles com- 
plain of quietude, and low prices for raw and 
tinished goods do not stimulate consumption 
as they ought. Railroad earnings are about 
as good as earlier in the year, and make a fa- 
vorablé showing compared with months past. 

In the big produce markets, the bright crop 
outlook remains a controlling factor anda 
favorable feature. Advances in wheat have 
been met by onslaughts of the bears, yet mod- 
erate interest is displayed in all the leading 
cereals. Exports of wheat and flour remain 
much smaller than hoped, and foreign buyers 
show about the recent indifference. Cotton 
and woo! are quiet, the last named staple re- 
ceiving no particular support, in spite of the 
advices of shortages in foreign countries and 
probable smaller American clip. Dairy prod- 
ucts are in ample supply, and it is difficult 
to secure any particular advance in butter, al- 
though the consumption is large. Fresh fruits 
and vegetables are moving rapidly to market, 
particularly from the south, and values are on 
the downturn. Revised prices holding good 
to-night follow: 


THE GRAIN TRADE, 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS, 
STANDARD GRADES, NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 








--Wheat~ -—Corn—, ine am 
Cash or spot 1896 1895 1896 1825 i896 189% 
Chicage, 625;c Gi2ge We MWk&e 185jc 22e 
New York, tug «66835 C35 6534 2 315g 
Boston, — — O53 a 34% — 
Toledo, 69 683g 2934 51 rs an 
St Louis, 58 66 26%; 4755 «(18 29% 
Minneapolis, 6054 66% — - - d 
San Francisco, *} 224, "96% "91's *115 *8245 *115 
London, 76% «(744g O41 64 — - 


*Per cental. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURB DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades. Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 625¢¢ Wwe 185fc 
July, 6343 3044 1954 
September, 64°, 313 2046 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8 AND CANADA, 


This week Last week One year ago 
Wheat, bu, 54,000,000 55,519,060 59,623,000 
Corn, 10,337 .000 11,319,000 7,581,000 
Oats. 7,852,000 8,240,000 6,155,000 


At Chicago, wheat traders are beginning to 
show some apprehension regarding crop condi- 
tions. This influence was a leading factor in the 
strength which culminated last Saturday in an 
advance for the week of 2@3c, followed the open- 
ing days of this week by considerable uncertainty 
and efforts on the part of the bears to force a re- 
action. Monday’s break to 63}c for July was due 
to predictea needed rain and the smaller decrease 
(1,500,000 bu) in the visible supply than hoped. 
Cognizance was taken of the Ohio month- 
ly bulletin which placed the condition at only 55, 
a fall of 2 points compared with the previous 
month, this iending some strength to the situa- 
tion. Other portions of the winter wheat belt re- 
ported possible damage through insects and here 
and there rain was needed. The market has 
therefore been more sensitive to these influences 
than anything else. No 2 spring for May delivery 
worked up to 6c Saturday of last week followed 
by an initial decline Monday. Exports remain 
small but area little better than recently and 
public stocks are steadily decreasing in a moder- 
ate way. The cash markets are quiet and while 
flour is dull, mills are buying moderately both 
winter and spring wheats. 

The world’s availavis wheat stocks, including 
the amount in the U 8S, Canada, Europe and cfoat 
for Europe, is now smallex than on the first day of 
May inany year since ’92, according to Brad- 
street’s. This authority makes the totals respec- 
tively 131,000,000 bu and 126,000,000 bu. This is like- 
wise true of public stocks in the U Sand Canada, 
beth coasts, which are placed at 83,572,000 bu, 
compared with 91,000,000 buone and two years 
ago, 99,000,000 May 1, ’93, and only 52,000,000 in ’92. 
This whittling down of available supplies is a fea- 
ture distinctly in favor of better prices, although 
the decrease east of the Rocky mts during April 
was disappointingly smail. Available stocks 


ordinarily decrease rapidly at this time of year 
and begin to build up about July 1, when the new 
crop is 


once more on the move. Wheat sold 
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around 80@85e at Chicago in May, ’92, when public 
stocks were a little smaller than now. Should 
the May and June decrease prove considerable, 
public stocks at the beginning of the next crop 
year ought to prove less burdensome, statistical- 
ly, than in several years past. 

Corn prices were dragged up a trifle last week, 
largely through sympathy with wheat, the mar- 
ket lacking particularly new feature. New crop 
advancing in good shape, as noted in our special 
report of weekly changes on another page. Con- 
sidering the fact that farmers are busy in the 
fields receipts are fair and the quality is excellent. 
Cash demand moderate but not urgent, exports 
good and public stocks decreasing freely. No2 
mixed for delivery any time this month has con- 
tinued to sell around 28@29e with deferred futures 
the usual small premium. No3sand No 3 yellow 
by sample 29@30e. 

Oats prices are so low that they are easily mov- 
ed upward under any stimulating news. That of 
the past week has been colorless, as a rule, 
although the advance in other cereals indirectly 
helped the market, prices moving up }@lc to the 
hignest point last Saturday, followed by a slight 
reaction. No 2 for cash or June delivery close to 
19@19}c, No 3 by sample f o b 18@20c, No 3 white 
19@21c. 

Rye recovered about 1c of the recent loss to the 
basis of 364c for No 2in store. Offerings small on 
either cash or speculative account and so with 
the demand, yet the recovery in wheat helped 
rye. 

Barley continues to receive considerable atten- 
tion on the part of maltsters 
hrmness prevails. Local stocks are small and so 
with receipts and actual cash ofterings. Lots 
back in the country are firmly held. Present quo- 
tations are on the basis of 28@49% for light and 
thin to choice heavy brewing. 

Grass seeds generally quiet with the season 
wellover and orders smail. So with receipts, 
however, and considering the low price some in- 
terest is shown, old timothy selling on the basis of 
$3 30 Pp ctl for prime and clover close to 7. Hun- 
garian steady.under small offerings at 70@85e, ord 
millet quiet at 65@85e. German 75c@1, broomeorn 
millet 75a@85e, wild mustard 45@65c. 

At Toledo, interest centers in July wheat, as 
the new crop will be ready to move then. With 
state crop reports generally favorable outside of 
Ohio, speculative support is not very promising, 
yet bears are cautious and looking fer damage de- 
velopments about this time cof year. Exports of 
wheat and flour are a little better and the sieady 
decrease in publie stocks is favorable. Local 
wheat market quiet with recent sales of No 2 cash 
6842 69c, No 2 664c, July close to 66@66}c¢. Corn 
and oats follow wheat and that is about ail. Cash 
corn 2c, cash oats 20c. Interest in cloverseed is 
smaller, country receipts dropping off rapidly, 
yet for the season ahead of a year October 
$4 5044 55 P bu. 

At New York, wheat advanced under reports 
of crop damage, which were as often denied in 


ag 
ago. 


the same breath, this being the feature of the 
week, although export clearances from both 
coasts were a trifle better. Foreign buyers 


rather indifferent, however, and flour has not fol- 
lowed the advance in wheat. No 2 spring, May 
delivery, has sold around 70e and No 2 red in store 
about 5e premium. Advices trom the west result- 
ed in some strength in corn but the market not 
active with No 2 delivered quotable around 364@ 
3ic. No 2 oats 25c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COMPARED 
WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 








Caviic- -~ Hogs —Shee 
eee 1895 © 7896 1893 fa96  be98 
Chicago, #100 Ibs, $460 $625 $355 $490 S375 $475 
ew Yor 475 6 25 420 515 400 400 
Buffalo, 450 615 365 49° 28 465 
Kansas City, 435 5 85 $40 455 345 435 
Pittspurg, 440 6 20 370 485 3 80 460 

CHICAGO LIVE SPOCK RECEIPTS. 
7—~—— —189%-——_—~ Co 1895- 

April Jan 1 to April Jan 1 to 

pr pr 
Cattle, 187,635 820,938 161,094 735,146 
Calves, 18,470 46,748 22,309 51,307 
Hogs, 608,674 2,474,358 485,526 2,865,713 
Sheep, 298,235 1,143,489 229,341 1,049,364 

Horses, 14,566 52,105 13,512 50, 
At Chicago, the strength noted in the cattle 


market of a week ago has been continued, and 
it is now possible to quote prices 30@d0c higher 
compared with the lowest period in April, Mon- 
day of this week opening a little soft. Receipts 
are moderate bu not burdensome, especially in 
view o< the improved demand for cattle. Heavy 
beeves continue to sell relatively lower than well- 
finished light and medium weights. which are 
the favorites. -Commission merchants are advis- 
ing the early shipment of heavy beeves, as they 
are not a desirable class to carry into the hot 
weather. Choice to fancy corn-fed natives are 
quotable up to $4 40@4 60, but sales are largely at 
4 25 down to 3 75 for really good to ordinary butch- 








and shippers and . 













er cattle. Stockers and feeders remain scaree 
and command relatively high prices. Choice 
milch cows are wanted, others are dull, canning 


stock steady to firm, veals unsettled. A good 
many grass Texans are coming forward, which 
seil fairly well when attractive. Revised prices 


follow: 


Fey export steers, $4.25@4.60 Feeders, 800 to 


Prime, 1500@1600 fhs,4.10@4.25 1150 Tbs, #3.40@4.09 
Good to ch, 1150 Stockers, 400 to 
@1450 Ths. 4.00@4.35 850 tbs, :.00@3.60 
Fair to med, 1150 Calves, 300 Ibs up, 2.75@3.95 
@1400 tbs, 3..0@4.10 Calves, veal, 3.25@4.50 
Ch cows and heif- Grass Texans, 2.65@3.25 


ers, 3.00@4.10 
Fair to good cows, 2.25@2.90 
Canners, 1.50@2.00 heifers, 2.80@3.49 
Poor to ch bulls,  1.75@3.20 Texans, bulls, 2.25@2.75 

Moderate receipts and a slight improvement in 
provisions has served to help the hog market, 
prices moving up last week 15@20c and opening 
about 5e off Monday of this week. All grades share 
the improvement, but it is most pronounced in 
prime light weights, while ordinary heavy hogs 
are rather neglected. Packers are free buyers at 
existing low prices, yet all classes of operators re- 
main conservative and follow any material ad- 
vance cautiously. Ordinary to choice heavy $3 25 
@3 49, mixed droves 3 35@3 50, assorted light 3 5 
@3 55. 

Sheep sold off 15@25¢ last week, owing to large 
supplies and restricted demand, the market so 
far this week showing no important chan; Hot 
weather worked against the trade, especially in 
wool sheep, and the demand is chiefly tor clip- 
ped stock. Common to fuir shorn sheep $2 35@ 
3 15, good to extra 3 40@3 75, prime export wethers 
and yearlings 3 75¢44, Texas sheep 2 75@3 65. Good 
to choice spring lambs 4 50@7. 

At Pittsburg, cattle slow unless strictly choice, 
with local butchers buying common steers at low 
prices and shipping demand indifferent. Receipts 
only moderate, 55 cars Monday of this week, 
when $4 30@4 40 was about the top price. Revised 
quotations follow: 


Extra, 145) to 1600 Ibs, #4 30@446 Com to good fat bulls, 2 50 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 426 450 Com to good fat cows, 200 350 
Fair, ‘) to 1100 lbs, 885 410 Heifers, 800 to 1100 lbs. 300 410 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 300 345 Bologna cows, p hd, 500 1500 


Texans, fed steers, 3.50@4.00 
Texans, cows and 











Rough, half-fat, 300 88 F’sh cows & springers, 15 0) 4: 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 225 375 Veal calves, 5) 45 

The hog market is holding up fairly well, but 
devoid of particularly new feature. Light 
weights continue tc seeure highest prices with 
ordinary heavy rather neglected, Monday of tiis 


week smaller receipts, at only 32 double decks, 


did not much help the slow market, yet prices a 
shade better than late last week. Prime medium 
$3 65@3 70, light 370, yorkers 3604365, heavy 


hogs 345@355. Sheep quiet and fairly steady, 
with 22 double decks received Monday of each 
week. Prime wethers, 95@105 tbs, 57°9@5 80, fair 
to good mixed and straight wethers 

3 25@3 65, yearlings easier at 4 75@4 85, spring 
lambs unchanged at 5@s8. 

At Buffalo, cattle receipts about all the 
market will readily absorb, and prices Mon- 
day of this week opened ii@l5e lower. 
Trade without essentially new feature, export 
inguiry being rather slack. Transactions are 
on the basis of $3 75@450 for ordinary butcher 
steers to prime shipping and export’ beeves. 
Moderate demand for milch cows at 5 decline at 
25@42 ea for ord toch. Veal calves plentiful at 
3 50@4 P 100 tbs. Hogs have shown a tendency to 


70.a@90 ths, 


do alittle better, the improvement being con- 
finea largeiy to choice med and light. Ord 
heavy quiet at 3 45@: 59, yorkers and med 3 60@ 
3 65, assorted light 365@3 75. Sheep dull unless 
choice anu lambs recovering indifferently from 
the slight decline recorded late last week. Good 
to choice clipped sheep 3 25@4 75, straight weth- 


ers and yearlings 3 90@4 25, lambs 4 25@5. 

At New York, moderate activity in cattle, and 
while export demand only fair, a ready outlet for 
desirable butciier steers on loca! aecount. Mar- 
ketuecrveid of particularly new feature. Supply 
uf veal calves very iarge, six days’ receipts ap- 
proximating 16,030 head, the largest ever received 
in one week at the N Y market. Medium to 
choice corn-fea steers $4 25@4 75, oxen and stags 
3 40@4, bulls 2 50@3 75, cows and heifers 2@3 50. 
Veal calves declined late last week to the basis of 
3 25@4 25 for ord to ch, no shortage so far this 
week. Country dressed veals 4@6 for poor to ex- 


tra. Hogs quiet at 3 70@4 20 for ord heavy to ch 
light and 6@6 for country dressed. Fresh cows 
and springers 30@50 ea. Sheep in good demand 


when attractive, spring lambs slow unless choice. 
Prime springs scarce. Ordinary to choice clipped 
sheep 3@4, lambs 5@5 50, ord spring lambs 3 50@ 
4ea. Country dressed springs 2@5 P carcass. 

At Boston, ord to choice milch cows $35@50 ea. 
fancy 55@65. Two-year-old steers 12@22 ea, three- 
year voids 20@35. 

At London, Ameiican steers 9}@10c P tb, est 
dressed weight, and sheep 10@ii}c, est dressed 
weight. Refrigerator beef lower at 74@8}c P ib. 

The Horse Markei. 

At Chicago, too many common horses have 
been coming forward, the market suffering 4 
sharp break early last week, with the recovery 











since that time indifferent. There is an under- 
tone of comparative steadiness in the better 
grades of drivers, draft animals and work horses, 
but for the rank and file of receipts as they arrive 
much depends upon supply. Last week’s offer- 
ings were mostly closed out, but the market lacked 
“gimp.” Further’ east moderate animation 
prevails, sale stables at Boston and N Y en- 
joying a good trade at prices much as recently 
quoted, although the tendency has been down- 
ward for everything except strictly choice. 
Boston’s supply of northern and western 
animals plentiful, prices covering a wide range. 
While chunks have soldas high as $150@160 P 
head, sales generally away below that range. Fair 
to good heavy draft animals 125@200, family horses 
100@200. Following Chicago prices refer to sound 
horses five to eight years old, well broken and in 
good flesh, with plain and green stock going ata 
discount: 


Express and heavy draft, $70@180 
1100 to 1400-ib chunks, 55@ 90 
Coach and fast road horses, 90/@280 
850 to 1100-lb chunks, 25@ 45 


Ordinary drivers $60 and upward. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from warehouse, car 
or dock. From these, country consignees must 

ay freight and commission charges. When sold 

nasmall way to retailers or consumers an ad- 
vance is usually secured. 
Apples. 

At New York, demand is moderate, receipts 
light and market quiet. Baldwins $2 50@4 p bbl, 
Ben Davis 2 50@450, Roxbury Russets 2 50@3 25, 
Goiden Russets 2 50@3 25, inferior 1@1 50. 

At Boston, in light demand owing to increased 
eall*for other fruits. Baldwins $2 50@3 56, Roxbury 
Russets 2 75@3 25, No 2 apples 2@2 50. 

Beans. 

At New York, slightly improved demand has in- 
duced some strength and jobbing prices are 
higher. Ch marrow ’95 $1 35@1 374 P bu, medium 
1 174, pea 115, white kidney 1 35, red 1@1 10, black 
turtle soup 1 25, yellow eyes 125, Cal limas 1 85, 
foreign pea 85@90c, medium 75@85e, green pea 70 
@iise. 

At Boston, a liberal supply offered, demand only 
light. Small hp pea $135 P bu, marrow 1 123, 
screened 1@110, seconds 75@90c, Cal pea 145 
@1 55, ch medium 115, screened 1@110, seconds 
Tha9c, yellow eyes 1 20@1 25, red kidney 1@i 10, 
dried timas 3}e ® tb. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, market fairly satisfactory, show- 
ing a firm tendency. Fey evap’d apples 53@6c Pp 
th, ch 54@5he, prime 4@43c, sliced 3@34c, quarters 
2a3}c, chopped 2@2}c, sun-dried peaches peeled 
4@ic, cherries 8@94c, blackberries 5@ftc, evap’d 
raspberries 164@17c, huckleberries 5@5jc, Cal apixi- 
cots 104@13e. 

Eggs. 

At New York, there is a considerable specula- 
tive demand but prices are low under liberal sup- 
plies. Fey newlaid nearby 11@1l$¢c P dz, state 
fresh gathered lic, Pa and Md country marks 104c, 
western 10}¢c P dz, southern 84@9e. ; 

At Boston, receipts, though large, contain a 
large proportion ot ordinary stock which sells at 
low prices. Nearby and Cape icy 12@13c P dz, ch 
fresh eastern 11}c, fair to good 10s@1le, Vtanad ¥ H 
ch fresh lle P dz, Mich, O und Ind fancy 104@104e«, 
fair to good 9@10c P dz. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, quiet with an easier feeling. Mid- 
dlings 75e @ 100 ths, rye feed 60c, linseed oil meal 
$19, cottonseed 20 50, linseed oil cake 18@18 50, 
screenings 40@65e P 100 ths, brewers’ meal and 
grits 1@1 03, coarse corn meal 70@72c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, Cal oranges are becoming scarce, 
others in fair supply, strawberries pientifal. Ch 
Charleston strawberries 14@16c P qt, NC 8@12e, 
Messina oranges $3 0@4 P bx, Cal navels 2 50@ 
450, seedlings 2 50@3 75, Sicily lemons 2 50@3 75 B 
bx. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, moderate offerings hold the mar- 
ket up to about former prices. Prime timotny 
hay $1 05 P 100 ths, No 1 1, No 295ce, No 3 80@85c, 
clover mixed 70@80c, clover 55@65c, salt hay 45@ 
50c, long rye straw 55c@1 05, short 50@60c, oat 50@ 
55c, wheat 45@50e. 

At Boston, lower and medium grades rather 
weak, choice in demand and firm. N ¥ and Can 
ch fey $19@20 P ton, fair to gooa 16 50@17, eastern 
15 50@16 50, ch clover and clover mixed 12@14, 
swale 9@10, good to prime rye stra\7 19@20, oat 9 
@l10c. 

Mapte Sugar and Syrup. 

At New York, demanu moderate, prime new 
sugar weak at 8c P tb,ordinary 6}@7c, syrup 40@60c 
# gal. 

At Boston, receipts are small and the market 
well cleaned up. New sugar small cakes 8@9c P 
tb, large cakes 8c, tuts ana pails 7c, new syrup in 
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cans 50@60c P gal, in kits and kegs 45@50c, 9-fb 
cans 45@50c. 
Onions. 

At New York, strictly choice old stock is scaree 
and commands top prices, new in fair demand. 
Old prime $1@2 P bbl, poo 25@75ce¢, Bermuda 1, 
Egyptian 2p bag. 

At Boston, steady at quotations. Natives $1@2 
P bbl, Bermuda 1 12, Egyptian 225 WP ‘{110-ib bag. 
Potatoes. 

At New York, old selling slowly at low prices, 
new steady under fair demand. No 1 Bermudas 
$6@8 P bbl, prime Fla 5@7, Me Hebrons 1 P sack, 
L Lin bulk 50@75e p bbl, N Y Rose and Hebrons 75 
@0c P 180 ibs, Burbanks 50@75c, NY and N J 650 
@i5e P sack, Me Rose 1@1 25 P bbl. 

At Boston, receipts of vld heavy; prices low and 
irregular. Aroostook Hebrons 25@27c¢ WP bu, Rose 
25c, NH Hebrons 23@25c, Burbanks and White 
Stars 20@23ce, Vt and Me 22@25c, northern N Y 
white stock 20c, Rural New Yorkers 20@23c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, market cleanea up closely, prices 
generally firm. Turkeys good to ch 11@12c ® tb, 
Phila broilers 25@30c, ch yearlings 15@17c, western 
owls 10@104c, white squabs $2 50 p dz. 

At Boston, a good demand keeps pace with re- 
ceipts and holds prices firm. Northern and east- 
ern ch spring chickens 18@20e P th, com to good 
12@15c, extra fowls 13@l4c, western iced turkeys 
10@12c, chickens 10@12c, fowls 9@10c, “pigeons 
$150 Pp dz, Frozen turkeys [14@15c, capons 15@ 
16c, chickens 8@10c, 

Vegetables. 

At New York, receipts of new vegetables larger, 
demand fairly active. Cabbages $i 25@2 25 P era, 
fey celery 75¢@1 $ dz, marrow squash 75c@1, Hub- 
bard 50@75ce, turnips 50@75e, washed carrots 75c@ 
1 P bbl, unwashed 50@75e, hothouse cucumbers 
75¢e@1 25 p dz, kale1 P bbl, spinach 1 50@2 2, 
Fla tomatoes 1 50@2 75 P carrier. 

New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct,fresh eggs 15@17ie P dz, chickens 
12@14e P tbl w, 15@lie d w, veal calves 6e lw, 
10@lic d w, muiton 6c, carrots 40e P bu, potatoes 
25@35e, white onions 75c, red 30c, yellow 40@5€e, 
turnips 30c, apples $1 50@4 P bbl, Ct emy print 
butter 20@28e P tb, cheese 10@12c.—At Waterbury, 
Ct, 15@16e P dz, chickens i2c Pp % 1 w, 18cedw, 
hogs 4@5e,baled hay 16@19 P ton, potatoes 25 @30«e, 
old onions 25c, cmy butter 20@21¢, dairy 17@19¢.— 
At Providence, RI, emy print butter 20@21c Pp h, 
cheese 10@12¢c, eggs 14@lie P dz, fowls 12a@l6¢ P 
tb, veal 9@l1ic, hay 20@21 P ton, potatoes 85e@1 15 
PY bbl, turnips 125.—At Springfield, Mass, fresh 
eggs 15@lic P dz, western 12@138c, chickens 14@16¢ 
P tbh, fowls 12@l4c, beef 6@8ce, potatoes 2Wase P 
bu, onions 30@40c, turnips 25@35c, apples 3@4p 
bbl, baled timothy hay 21 P ton, rye straw 21@22, 
emy butter 18@20c P fh, dairy 16@18c, cheese 10@ 
104c.—At Worcester, potatoes 25@35¢c Pp bu, fresh 
nearby eggs 15@1l7c P dz, chickens ii@i7e P tb, 
beet 5@74c, mutton 7@&e, emy print butter 19@22e, 
dairy 18@20c, cheese 10@11}c. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER OITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 
NEW YORK—At Albany, standard corn 37@ 
39¢e P bu, oats 26@27¢, bran $1250@13 P ton, cottou- 
seed meal 17@17 59, middlings 15@16 50, loose hay 
16 50@19, baled timothy 16@18, clover 14@16, oat 
straw 7 50@8 50,rye 14@15. Dressed beef 5}.a@6}c P ib, 
veal calves 6@7ic, hogs 4@54, mutton 5@6c, tallow 
44@b54e, calfskins 40@65¢c ea. Fresh eggs 134@14}e 
P2dz, chickens 11@12c P Iblw, 2@ise dw, tur- 
keys 12@18¢ 1 w, 14@15c d w, ducks 12@13¢ 1 w, 13 
@l4c d w, geese 10@11e 1 w, 11@12c dw. Hebron po- 
tatoes 0c P bbi, onions 125@150, cabbage »~ di 
P 100, lettuce 20@25ec P dz, radishes 1 25@1 50, 
asparagus 1 75@2 25, apples 2@2 50 p bbl. 

At Syracuse, dressed beef 44@7¢ WH fh, veal 
ealves 8c, hogs 5@6c, mutton 5@7e, milch cows $25 
@40 ea, chickens 10¢c P tbh 1 w, 14@15e d w, turkeys 
17@18e d w, ducks 18c, fresh eggs 1ljc P dz. Bran 
14 # ton, middlings 15, loose hay 13@16, baled 15@ 
18, oat straw 9@1z, ry° 12@14. Potatoes 8@12¢ Pp 
bu, onions 10@15¢e, turnips 20@zic, beets 30@40c, 
carrots 20¢, parsnips 50@65c, mushrooms 40@ite Pp 
Ib, cucumbers 10¢ ea, radishes 25@30c P dz, spinach 
25@30e P bu, turnips 20@25c, honey 9@12jc PP tb, 
maple sugar 8@1le. 

in Giher Places—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, eggs 10ec P dz, potatoes 10@12¢ BW bu. beans 
9c, wool 12@17e P th, pork 4@5c, beef 6@8e, veal 
34e 1 w, lard 6c, chickens 8¢, shorts $14 P ton, mid- 
dlings 13, corn 37¢ P bu, oats 23c.—At Oswego, 
Oswego Co, eggs 10ec, potatoes 10@12c, corn 35c, 
oats 23c, hay 10@11, lard 6c, beef 6@8c, mutton 5@ 
6c.—At Maine, Broome Co, hay 14, eggs 10c, oats 
35e.—At Rotterdam, Scisenectady Co, eggs 12c, 
hay 16. 

OHIO—At Columbus, a fair business in seeds. 
Timothy $3 80 P 100 tbs, common clover 8 35, crim- 
son 5 70, alsike 8, alfalfa 9 25, red top 7 60,millet 1,60 
@170, Hungarian 155. Fresh eggs se } Gz, poultry 
dull and steady. Chickens 64@7c P ib 1 w, 8c d w, 
turkeys 8c 1 w,10e d w, ducks 6c 1 w, 10¢ dw, 
roosters 20e ea. Loose hay 14@16 ® ton, baled 
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timothy 15@16, oat straw 7@8, rye 8@9, middlings 
13, shorts 12, bran 13, corn 32@35¢e P bu, oats 22@ 
25c. Potatoes dull and unchanged, 20c P bu, tur- 
nips 25c, beans 95c, limas 3c P Ib, apples 2 75@3 26 
~ bbl, black raspberries 50c p qt. 

At Toledo, vegetables more plentiful. Lettuce 
6@8e P th, radishes 25@30c P dz, cucumbers 8@ 
95c, asparagus 28@30c, spinach 18@22c P bu, rhu- 
barb 10@12}¢ P dz, potatoes 15@17e P bu, white 
onions 30@35c, red 35@38e, yellow 30@35c, turnips 
124@15¢e, cabbage $2 50@3 p cra. Poultry active 
and weaker. Chickens 83@9e P tb 1 w, 11@12c d w, 
turkeys 14@144c, ducks 11@12}c, geese 60@65c ea, 
eggs 9@10c P dz. Bran 15@16 P ton, middlings 15 
@16, baled timothy hay 15 50@16, prairie 9 75@ 
10 25,oat straw 6 50@7 25, rye 8 50@9. 

At Cleveland, poultry fairly active. Chickens 8} 
@9Ie P tb l w, roosters 5¢ 1 w, turkeys 12@12}e, 
ducks 11@1ljc, fresh eggs 8@9c. Live stock steady. 
Good to best steers $4@4 25 P 100 ths, veal calves 
3 50@4, hogs 3 50@3 85, sheep 3 25@3 50, fine wash- 
ed wool 13@14¢ P tbh, coarse 16@18c, unwashed 9@ 
l4c, hides 5c. Potatoes quiet and easy. Hebrons 
14@18¢ P bu, carlots 10@l4c, white onions 45@50c, 
red and yellow 30@40c, cucumbers 75@s0e P dz, 
asparagus 15@25c P dz behs, beets 60@75c, radishes 
20@25c, pieplant 10@12¢c, green beans 2@2 25 P bu, 
peas 1 75@2. Loose hay 14@17 # ton, baled timo- 
thy 11 50@16, oat straw 7@7 50, rye 6 50@9, bran 12 
@13, middlings 11@13. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, fowls 10} 








A Labor Saver, 
The most labor saving of 
farm implements to-day, con- 
sidering cost, is the low Metal 
Wheels with wide tires. By 
using low wheels, the wagon 
is lowered so as to save one 
man’s labor in loading and 
unloading. Wide tires pre- 
vent cutting of ruts on farm, 
also make hauling easier for 
horses. The Metal Wheels 
also save expense of reset- 
ting tires—no blacksmith 
bills to pay. Are made in 
any size wanted and any 
width of tire, hubs to fit any ~ 
skein or axle. We suggest that every reader write 
to The Empire Mfg. Co., Quincey, Ill., and get their 
catalogue. 


FARMERS 


DO YOU WANT T9 ‘ETTER YOUR 
CONDITION? If you do, call on or ad- 
dress: The Pacific Nerthwest Immigra- 
tion Board, Portland, Oregon. 














METAL WAGON WHEELS. 


Made to fit any standard size Skein or 


Axle. 

STRONG, CHEAP AND DURABLE. 
Every farmer should have a set of low 

wheels with wide tires. They save 
LABOR, TIME AND MONEY. 

Also help to solve the good roads prob- 

Jem. Sena to 

ARNGLD METAL WHEEL CoO., 

BOX 29, NEW LONDON; ©., 
For Circular and prices, also for wheels 


Weak Langs aud Consumption. 


Dr. Rozert Hunter, of 117 West 45th Street, 
New York—the oldest Lung specialist of this 








country—explains in popular lectures the germ 
nature of cconsumption; the condition of the 
throat and lungs that leads to it, and the won- 
derful success of its treatment by specific germ- 
icides discovered by him and applied directly 
to the lungs by inhalation. 

Those having weak lungs or any lung com- 
plaint can obtain Dr. Hunter’s books and full 
information, free of charge, by addressing him 
as above. 





For Farm Cream Separators 


Write P. M. Sharples, West Chester, Pa. Elgin, Il, 














BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 

ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 

est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 

Illustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 

Music & Instruct’ns for Amateur Bands. 
LYON & HEALY, 

. Adams St. and Wabash Avenue, Chieagu, Ill. 
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@lle ) th lw, 10}@1le d w, spring chickens 14@ 
18¢ l w, broiling chickens 20@28e d w, western 
tresh eggs 0c P dz, southern 9@9e. Ch timothy 


hay $17 @17 50 P ton, No 1 15 50@16,mixed clover 13 
@13 50, rye straw 19@20, wheat 94950, ont 8 50a 
950. VPotatoes, ch 22a25e p bu, Fi: us green beans 
1 25@2 P cra, wax 1 Bar, apples sa4 2. 


MARYLAND—At taitimore, strictly fresh 
eggs 9c P az, young chickens 18@20e¢ p tb, fowls 
9$@10c, ducks &@8hc, roosters 25e ea. Prime white 
potatoes 15@20c } bu,green peas T5e@S1 25 P bskt 


string beans 1 25@1 75, asparagus 3s0ab0e |p az 
a2 On 


behs, rhubarb 1@1 50 } 100 behs, apples 24325 p 


bbl. Ch timothy hay 17@1750 p ton, No 1 16 504 
17, clover mixed 14@14 50, clover 10@11, rye straw 


19@20, wheat 8@8 50, oat 9@9 50, bran als 5d, mid- 


dlings 11@12. 
MARKETS. 


THE DAIRY 





rhe Lutter Market. 


New York State—At Albany, good to ch emy 
l@iiic P tb, dairy 15)a@16}c.—At Syracuse, good 
to ch emy 18@19¢, dairy 18¢.—At Bulfalo, steady 
and firm for fancy. N Y.and Pa fresh extra 13)4 


aise, 
-—At 
Co, 


Elgin 16@164c, dairy l4al5e, imt ciny 12 
—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, Melibte 
Oswego, Oswego Co, l6¢.—At Maine, Broome 
i8c.—At Rotterdam, Schenectady Co, lic. 

At New York, receipts last week the largest 
thus far this season, yet nearly all the goods moy- 
ed out of first hands and this in spite of the fact 
that export demand is largely lacking. The 
only conclusion is that low prices have stimulated 
demancal, Notwithstanding the large arrivals 
prices lost only $¢ and closed the week at l6c, 
opening this week fairly steady at much the same 
price. This, however, is for strictly fancy and 
anything slightly under must be sold at a dis- 
count. Prices governing round lots, and subject 
to some advance for selections in a small way, 
are as follows: Elgin and other western creaim- 
ery extras l6c P fh, western firsts 144@15c, seconds 
i3@l4e, N Y dairy half tubs extra 15@15ic, firsts 13 
@il4c, western dairy firsts 10@llc, seconds 9@9ic, 
factory firsts 10c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, dull and lower under 


lic, 


large 


supplies. Elgin cmy 16c P tb, Ohio l4c, dairy 17@ 
18ec.—At Cleveland, active for fancy qualities 
which arrive sparingly. Good toch emy ialeéec, 
dairy 74@13c.—At Toledo, in heavy supply and 
good demand. Good to ch emy 16@18¢, dairy 
lla lie, 


Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, supplies of 
fancy creamery light and such grades firm. West- 
ern emy fey lée Pp tb, fair to prime l2a@lde, fey 
prints 18e, 

Maryland—At Baltimore, demand light 
prices barely steady. N Y full cream cheese 10) 4 
ile p tb, flats li@l11je. 

At Boston, strictly fancy fresh creamery cleans 
up closely at good prices, but there is an accumula- 
tion of under grades which se!! at buyers’ figures. 
New dairy, if fancy, sells well. Quotations for 
round lots are as follows: Vt and NH fey cmy 
assorted sizes lic P tb, northern N Y lie, western 


and 


fresh tubs assorted sizes 16@164$c, northern firsts 
15c, eastern l4a15¢e, western firsts t4a@15¢e, seconds 
lwize, extra Vt dairy 15sec, N Y le, firsts 15c, 
western imt emy 12c, Prints l@2c premium over 


above prices. 
The Cheese Trade. 

York—At Albany, full cream cheddars 9@ 
Ne p th, flats 8a9e, skims 3@5c, imt Swiss l2alsec. 
—At Syracuse, tull cream 9@10c.—At Buffalo, N Y, 
full cream 19@1i0jec, part skims 5c.—At Baldwins- 
ville, Onondaga Ce, \@10}c.—At Oswego, Oswego 
Co, he, 

Alt New York, 


New 


new cheese dull and prices some- 
What uncertain, demand being as yet moderste. 
Fancy old works out slowly at firm prices. New 
cheese, N Y full cream, cin large white 8}a@sjc, 
good tu prime 7} a44e, colored T¥@7he, good to prime 
6laze, ch small, white and colored 8@&8}c, ch light 


skims 54 a@6¢, full skims 2@2}e. Old cheese: N Y¥ 
full cream, fey large fa!! made 9$@9}e, good to ch 


8a9}\ec, fey small, colored and white 9}a@1l0c, good 
to ch 84@94c, part skims 3a4}e, full skims 2@2}e. 
At Cuba, large white cheese sold at &}c for prod- 
uct from Nile, Rice, Rawson, Haskell, Clarks- 
ville Center and several other factories. This gen- 
eral price on a line of cheese made smal: sizes at 
83 for 45-th, and &Ze for picnics. About 800 boxes 


sold. Only minority of factories yet represented, 
Pasturage has advanced rapidly in the last few 
days. 

Ohio—At Columbus, lower in price. Full 
cream family tavorite 1l0c p tb, flats 94c.—At 
Cleveland, quiet and easy. Full cream cheddars 


4 flats 9@94c, skims 5@8c, imt Swiss 12@13c. 
—At Toledo, in siow demand. Full cream ched- 
dars 1l@l12e, flats 9@9}c, skims 8a@9c, imt Swiss 11 


9} @i0e, 


ale, 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, quiet, prices 
in buyers’ favor. N Y factory, ch small 94@9j}c p 

. ch large 9@9}c, cold storage goods 6@8c, part 
skims 5@6e. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, marlct steady, re- 


Fey cmy li@iije p tb, 


, dairy prints 12@15c. 


ceipts of fancy onty Lair. 
cl 15166, 


imt emy 1% 








THE DAIRY SITUATION 


At Boston, old cheese sells fairly well at for- 
mer prices, supplies of new increasing, but is yet 
meeting slow sale. Small lots of new now on sale, 
N Y full cream small sizes 9}c P tb, large 9e, firsts 
74@8e, Vt small extra 9c, large 9c, sage cheese 10 
@i2e, part skims 3@5ce, full cream Ohio flats 8a@8he. 

At Liverpool, Eng, American finest white dull 
at 9}¢. colored dull at 8}c. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, receipts have shown an increase 
ihe last week, and the price remains at tie old 
low level. The average platform price for surplus 
is $1.12 4? can of 40 gts. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending May 11 were as follows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 


NY,LE&«& West RR, 28,129 1,448 345 
N ¥ Central, 14,006 158 783 
N Y, Ont & West, 27,040 1,629 — 
West Shore, 9 865 360 300 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,694 293 _ 
N Y¥ & Putnam, 1,739 _ = 
New Haven & H, 8,976 41 - 
Del, Lack & West, 32,536 36 ~ 
Long Island, 909 - 
N J Central, 1,647 35 
Lehigh M4 atley, 2,708 22 
HR T ¢ 5,260 235 _ 
Other sources, 4,060 — - 
Total receipts, 149, 569 4,617 1,428 
Daily average, 21,367 659 204 
Daily av last week, 21.105 572 212 
wDaily av last year, 21,756 742 206 
— 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEW YoRK, May 12—Operations are largely 
confined to supplying immediate wants of brew- 
ers and shippers and no new feature appears in 
the market to break the conservative feeling 
which has prevailed for some time past. Markets 
on the coast and across the water are tame, ex- 
hibiting no prospect of immediate change. Prices 
remain as last quoted. 


QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND, 


May 6 Mays May Il 
State N Y crop 5, choice, T3838 7138 71,@8 
« “ “ * med to prime, 6 : baz baz 
“ be 6 "94, choice, 4a: 4@5 sas 

- a - ‘med to prime, 404; 44), 4@4i', 
- - “ * com, 2',1a3 24,4@3 24,3 
eo * old olds, 25 22 2', 
Pacifie coast, 95 choice, 7@ikg 7a@j', Taz, 
rv ay *“ medto prime, 5ab 5 a6 5ub 

crop "4 choice, 4@4}5 4@4', dad; 

2 med to prime, 3a3, 3a3', da3st, 

“ “ common, 23, 2, 24, 

German. 14@20 14@20 1M@. 

COBLESKILL (Schoharie), N Y, May 9—Ship- 

ments this week were: By J. L. Bergh 37 bales, 


by T. FE. Dornett 108 bales, by J. H. Tator 13 
bales, by W. M. Richardson 2 bales, all to N Y, by 
Lilienthal Bros 77 bales to Westchester, N J, by T. 
E. Dornett 801 Albany, by 8. & F. Upham 


“ties to 
15 bales to Norfolk, Va, total 332 bales. 












Talks with Our Lawyer. 





Use of a Lane.—C. Pa: A gives B verbal 
permission to make bone use a lane 30 ft wide by 
80 rods long across A’s farm. B builds the extra 
fence necessary and also as a consideration for 
the use of the lane, agrees to maintain the most 
difficult half of a division fence. B has the right 
to the use of the lane for a reasonable time 
and should B continue to use the lane unmolested 
for 20 years or more, A might have trouble 
in revoking the privilege. A and B should stipu- 
ate as to time B is to enjoy the use of the land. 


sone 


The Statute of Limitations Applies.—G. D. H., 
N. ¥: A and B owned adjoining farms and recog- 
nized a certain rail fence as marking the division 
fence for over 20 years. B sells his farm to C, who 
has it surveyed and finds that the fence is entire- 
ly on his land. A refuses to acknowledge the new 
line. A cannot be forced to vacate the land which 
C claims, as C is barred by the statute of limitations 
from bringing a suit for the recovery of the land. 

—_———E 


A Serious Difficulty. 





Protessor: ‘‘How this horse’s head has swelled 
since I unharnessed him. Can’t get his collar on!” 


Farmer’s urchin around the corner: ‘Turn the 
collar ’round, professor !’’ 

Fine Jerseys Sold at Hood farm, Lowell, Mass: 
The first annual auction sale of Jerseys at the fa- 
mous Hood farm, Lowell, Mass, owned by the pro- 
prietor of Hood’s sarsaparifa, took pl ceon Fri- 
day,May 8, and attracted buyers from all over the 
country. For some years Mr Hood has been raising 
on his farm, Jerseys of the best breeding and in- 
dividuality. The placing of this superb stock 
on the market cannot help being of ory it bene- 





generally. 
from 


ests, 


fit to farming and dairying inter 


About 40 animals were sold, many of them 
























SHARON CENTER (Sehoharic), N Y, May 7—Hops tne tamous Combination and Tennessee strains 
have wintered better than usual and there will and including the famous bull, Tonnage son of 
be less complaint of winter kill than for many Diploma, which goes to Maryland. It was a 
years. Many, it is reported, would contract at 8e, noticeable fact that the top prices realized were 
but dealers do not want them at that price. for the younger stock which was bred at Hood 
Growers are much discouragedj and are turning farm. Mr Hood’s herd of Jerseys still numbers 250 
their attention to cther products which they head, and he also has on the farm over 100 head 
made a mistake in neglecting in past years of thoroughbred Berkshire pigs. 

For 60 days we offer, postpaid, houow ground arra d, Razo 
‘ I 5 r 
IN IN MCKINLEY’ y HONOR, 50e Strop; small brush, | for $1.00. his fi and- 
forged, razor-stee! anite, price Fhe; sample blades 
replaced free if Pruning 
Knife, 75¢; Buddi Steel 
7 ° and 
—— 1 &0- 
How 







Maher & Grosh Co., 
633 A Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. 








BUGGIES, PHAETONS, 








At factory prices. 







in the world, for the money. All 
tifully illustrated ( atalog for 1s, 


— — ‘bas. 
rooms, factor! < 


Style, Finish. >: Courtst. 


CARTS, HARNESS, SADDLES, BICYCLES, &c. 
Our record for the past eight years is the best guar- 
antee that we turn out the finest, strongest and lowest priced vehicles 
work guaranteed. i 

Prices in plain figures. 
Alliance Carriage Co. 


SURRIES, WAGONS, 






Seud tor our beau- 
Offices, sales- 


Cincinnati, o. 





saving one-third to one-heif. A substantial, 


5 Buggies.Carriages.Wazgons 
BICYCLES AND HARNESS 
Strong, Handsome, Io =-priced. Goods 


fully warranted in all respects, at prices which make momey for you by 
handsome top buggy 

$44.25: open buggies, tosn50: an elegant family carriage, 67.50. We 
pay freicht to points mentioned in our new Annual Money Saving /_\ 
Catalogue, sent free. Miami M’f’¢g Co., 102 W. 4th 8t. © incinnati, O. | me i 
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Fistablished_ 1852. 








JOHN H ACES ON, Rnocessor to JACKSON PRO 

NEW YORK STATE DAS TaLkE and VIPE W ORKS. Main Office, 88 Third Ave, Albany, N- ¥+ 
Manufacturer of and Dealer in A ultural Drain T le, Salt 
Glazed Sewer Vipe, Fed Pressed Brick, Mortar Cok Fire 
Brick, Oven Tile, Chimney and Flue Lining, Chimney Tops, 
Fire Olay Stove Pine, Fire Clay, K: olin. Preaustie Sidewalk Tile, 





Rosendale and Portland Cement, Lime, 


Plaster, ete. 








Diseases [listaken for Tuberculosis. 


iny of your readers will doubtless remember 
inat early in 1894 the Vermont experiment station 
nerd was slaughtered, because of tuberculosis, 
and that after thorough disinfection of the barn 
a new herd was purchased, subject to the tuber- 
culin test. The cows were bought in three lots, in 
April and October of 1894, and January 1895, and 
have been tested twice a year since purchase, 
with negative results, no tuberculosis having 
peen found in the new herd, 

Of the last purchase in Brookfield, about a 
year ago, consisting of eleven animals, one react- 
‘ng to the tuberculin test was rejected; the re- 
maining ten cows were driven to Northfield, ship- 
ped to Burlington and placed in the station herd. 
Several took cold, and two were quite sick as a 
result of the journey, change of stable, ete. A 
few weeks later, Lena, coming from the same 
herd as the one we rejected, was noticed to be 
coughing more, breathing unnaturally and failing 
in flesh. She was tested again, not reacting. She 
was treated with expectorants and tonies and 
slowly improved. In June she was turned out to 
pasture and continue ad to improve until feed dried 
up, then began to faa: again. She was brought in 
to the barn in the early fall, Where she gradually 
failed. Her unthrifty condition and cough were 
noted by many visitors at the farm, and several 
remarked that she had tuberculosis if ever a cow 
had. But our confidence in the tuberculin test 
led us to think otherwise, notwithstanding the 
fact that she cume from a herd in which the dis- 
ense existed. Last month she was tested twice, 
using double doses of tuberculin, without giving 
the slightest reaction. In view of the fact that 
she Was an unprofitable animal, exhibiting many 
symptoms of tuberculosis, having come from a 
tuberculous herd although according to the 
tuberculin test not herself tuberculous), it was 
deemed advisable at the meeting of the board o 
control last week to destroy her, to make a care- 
ful post-mortem examination, and to satisfy both 
the public and ourselves as to the exact cause of 
her cough, labored breathing and general un- 
thriftiness. The autopsy revealed a part of one 
lung consolidated (fibrous phthisis), with consid- 
erable catarrhal bronchitis, both doubtless re- 
sulting from a slight pneumonia contracted when 
shipped to us a year ago. 

fhis it seemed to us was a very instructive 
ease, presenting two conditions, both of which are 
difiicult to differentiate from tuberculosis, both 
accompanied by cough, altered breathing and 
emaciation, and called by the laity consumption. 


In fact, here we find the explanation of the state- 
ment so frequently made nowadays that we have 
always had tuberculosis among the cows of Ver- 


mont. The results of investigation in tubercu 
losis, in Vermont, during the past two years (cov 


ering many thousand tests) lead us to believe that 
bovine tuberculosis in Vermont at least has exist- 
ed but a very few years, and that the cases we 
hear about dying many years ago from so-called 
old-fashioned consumption were generally cases 
of catarrhal bronchitis, fibrous phthisis, or, 
more rarely, other wasting diseases, but not tu- 
bereulosis. During the past two years we have 
destroyed many cases like the above. Two were 
not tested, the others were, but did not react and 
were killed at the request of the owners.—[F. A, 


Rich, Veterinarian Vt Experiment Station. 
—=_———— 
The Lubin Proposition Before Congress. 

Senator Perkins of Cal has introduced the fol- 
lowing bill, which was read twice and referred to 
the committee on finance. It is S 2823 and was 
putin at the request of David Lubin of Sacramento, 
Cal, the original advocator of this measure, who 
will furnish literature in its behalf free of cost to 
all who write him for it. 

A bill for the protection of agricultural staples 
and American ships in the foreign trade by 
authorizing the payment of bounties on exports of 
agricultural products of the United States, condi- 
tioned on their carriage in American or foreign 
vessels: Be it enacted by the senate and house 
of representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, that on the passage of 
this act, and after the lapse of fifteen months, 
there shall be paid,out of any money in the treas- 
ury of the United States not otherwise appropriat- 
ed, to any exporter of wheat or wheat flour, rye 
or rye flour, corn, ground or unground, cotton, 
hops, or tobacco, produced wholly in the United 
States and exported by sea from any port in the 
United States to any port of a foreign nation, 
certain sums, to wit: Ten cents per bushel on 
wheat; fifty cents per barrel on wheat flour; ten 
cents per bushel on rye; fifty cents per barrel on 
rye flour; five cents per bushel on corn; seven 
cents per cental on corn, ground; one cent per 
pound on cctton; two cents per pound on hops; 
two cents per pound on tobacco. 

Sec 2, that if any article named in section one 
of this act shall be exported in American vessels, 
the corresponding bounty on such export as des- 
ignated in said section shall be increased by ten 
ber centum over the sum therein provided. 

Sec 3. That all payments of bounty under this 
act shall be made upon negotiable vouchers, pay- 
able in thirty days from date, issued by the col- 
éector of customs at the port of clearance, and 
directed to the treasurer of the United States; 
and the secretary of the treasury is hereby charg- 


TOPICS OF THE TIMES 





ed with making and enforcing the regulations 
necessary for the protection of the government in 
administering this law. 

Sec 4. That the president of the United States 
is hereby directed to notify all foreign nations of 
the desire of this government to abrogate any 
treaty provisions in contravention of this act. 


Co-operativ Fruit Marketing. 
F. A. ENGLISH. 


One of the main drawbacks in the fruit industry 
is the individual marketing of small quantities, 
poorly graded and packed and misrepresented, 
Every fruit-growing locality should form an organ- 
ization and observe the best and most practica- 
ble business methods.in the growing, harvesting, 
euring, packing and marketing of fruit. This will 
insure uniformity, .in fact a standard of the local- 
ity, a more merchantable class of fruit. Wil re- 
duce cost of packing, shipping and selling and 
result in better returns in cash to the individual 
grower. I advocate that all fruit growers tribu- 
tary to a certain shipping point organize by incor- 
poration under the laws of their respective states, 
get up by-laws, and elect officers, trustees and 
managers, Select men who have proper business 
qualifications, experience and standing. Then, 
the association being ready for work, the secre- 
tary is to prepare a small book, giving each fruit 
grower a page or more, upon which will appear 
the name and size of orchard, age and number of 
each variety of trees. Also an annual similar 
crop book when the cropis about made. The 
secretary will send each grower a copy of a leaf 
of the annual crop book and the grower will fill 
out the amount of crop in estimate opposite each 
variety. 

In this manner the manager will by com- 
puting the returns find approximate]; the amount 
of different varieties of fruit grown and 
to be marketed during the season, and he can set 
to work in finding a market for it. The grower 
will be requested only to market the best fruit; 
the association will have a grading, packing and 
shipping warehouse on the R R tracks, and when 
the fruit is brought to it, it will be graded,packed 
and markec uniformly, then shipped in a manner 
to give satisfaction to wholesaler and consumer. 
The benefits include cheaper freights and better 
service, assurance that the fruit is perfect, and the 
saving of expense in procuring boxes and cases in 
large lots; and most important of all, the estab- 
lishing of a reputation worth money. 


Taxes and Lower Rates of Interest. 

AMBRICAN AGRICULTURIST is winning golden 
opinions fiom a large and growing class of earnest 
readers by recognizing the existence and impor- 
tance of ‘‘the great fight over taxation,’’ and by 
treating the contending ideas with a degree of 
fairness and impartiality very unusualin a jour- 
nal—especially an agricultural journal—of such 
wide circulation and influence. 

Advocates of the doctrine that taxes on capital 
are a burden to the users instead of to the owners 
or monopolizers of capital, cannot fail to be inter- 
ested in the views of a ‘‘veteran Boston assessor’’ 
who ‘‘has made a deep study of the matter,’’ and 
who knows that increased building rents must be 
added to the prices of goods, but who apparently 
does not know that taxes on money, machinery, 
materials and all forms of productive capital mus 
also and on the same principle be added to prices, 
and paid by consumers and not by capitalists. A 
Boston man should certainly be aware that the 
exemption of real estate mortgages in Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut has lowered the rate of in- 
terest on sueh securities. In New York, where 
we pretend to tax real estate mortgages, they 
bear 6 per cent interest, and in Ohio and Michigan, 
where the listing system without mortgage ex- 
emption prevails, the borrower has to pay at 
least 8 per cent. 

There might be added to your quotations from 
high authorities the following from the inaugural 
address of the recently elected republican govern- 
or Bushnell of Ohio: ‘‘The idea of local option 
or home rule in taxation has been endorsed by 
many authorites, and I recommend it to you 
for special consideration. -* * Double taxation 
should be avoided and all tax laws that tend to 
drive business and capital from Ohio to enrich 
other states at our expense, should be repealed.”’ 

And the following from the inaugural of Mayor 
Quiney of Assessor Thomas Hill’s own city: ‘*The 
business men of Boston are now largely prepared 
to support a movement to place all taxes, other 
than those levied upon quasi-public corporations 
and upon the estates of deceased persons, upon 
rea, estate, and many real estate taxpayers favor 
the same policy. +: * Taxation levied upon real 
estate distributes itself through the community 
at least as equitably as it can be distributed un- 
der any system, while it has the great advantages 
of perfect simplicity, impossibilty of evasion, and 
absolute freedom for business and industrial de- 
velopment.’’—[George B. Rounsewell, Hinsdale, 
mS 

{i And it should be added that Mayor Quiney’s 
proposition, after being exhaustively argued be- 
fore the Massachuse s legislative committee, was 
kicked out by a practically unanimous vote! 


Kerosene 


because it was cheap. He saved ten 
cents on his kerosene but when the 
lamp exploded he lost a house that 
cost $3,000. 


You Often Pay Dearly 
for Cheap Things. 


It costs us more to make 


Deering 
Binders 
«Mowers 


than it would cost to make machines 
like our competitors sell and ours are 


WORTH MORE 


Roller Bearings alone add greatly 
to the cost of our machines, but 
they make them one horse lighter 
and make them last longer. 

Send for handsome pamphlet 
called ‘Roller and Ball Bearings on 
the Farm,” free to farmers. 


DEERING HARVESTER CO. 
Fullerton and Clybourn Avs. Chicago, 

















COMPOURD 
N. DORTABLE, SKID UST. 


ENGINES 








"= — epgiace 
CATAIDGUE MAILED FOR THE ASKING: ASH FOR fT’ 


J.LCASE THRESHING MACHINE @ 


RACINE WES 











farmers cirect. We have no agents. S 


$20 PHOSPHATE FOR POTATOES AND CORN 
Sold to Send 


for Circular. Low prices for car load lots. 


YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, FA. 
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A Boom for Beet Sugar in York State. 





The Tupper bill fora bounty of one cent 
per pound on all sugar made within the state 


from beets grown in New York state passed 
during the closing hours of the legislature 


and is now before Gov Morton fer his approy- 
al or veto. The bounty runs for three years, 
and is payable only on sugar that tests 90 per 
cent made from beets grown by others than a 
manufacturer of sugar and for which farm- 
ers have been paid at least $5 a ton. These 
provisos give the entire benefit of the bounty 
to farmers, and at the same time make it so 
worth their while to grow beets that one or 
more sugar factories will be erected in time 
for the ‘97 crop. Efforts are already under 
way at Binghamton and Schenectady to ar- 
ganize a beet sugar company at each place if 
the bill becomes a law. It would permit 
two crops—’97 and ’98—to be worked under 
the bounty, and with the prospective shortage 
in Cuban sugar during the time, would give 
the sugar industry in New York state an ad- 
mirable opportunity. 

Gov Morton is disposed to view this meas- 
ure as extraordinary, because it calls for pay- 
ment of a bounty out of the state treasury. 
But this is no more than New Jersey did for 
the sorghum sugar industry, or Nebraska for 
beet sugar, when both were in an experimen- 
tal stage. The result is a great success in Ne- 
braska. Germany not only pays bounties to 
encourage sugar, but now proposes an extra 
bonus of $c per lb on all sugar exported from 
that country, her object being to flood this 
market with German sugar and thus control 
our market by preventing us from developing 
our own sugar industry. As AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST previously pointed out in an edi- 
torial that helped to pass the Tupper bill, 
much of the money that has been appropriat- 
ed by the state has been for purposes not cal- 
culated to help the people and especially the 
farmers as this bill will. The amount it will 
draw is at best small, as not all the sugar will 
be 90 per cent and not all beets will grade $5. 
The sum will be only a few thousand dol- 
lars at most during the two years. The sugar 
should average 80 per cent. 

We regard this proposed encouragement to 
what may. be made a new and profitable crop 
for York state farmers so important that we 
most earnestly urge every farmer, every offti- 
cer of club, grange, alliance, lodge, agricul- 
tural society, etc, to atonce telegraph or write 
Gov Morton at Albany to sign this bill. The 

‘time limit will be up ina few days, so im- 
mediate action is imperative. The crop is no 
experiment. On the Mohawk valley flats, 
ex-Mayor De Forest of Schenectady averages 
18 tons per acre of beets rich in sugar that 
sold for $4 per ton to the Portland (Me) fac- 
tory, and the next year (a drouthy season) 13} 
tons. The Cornell station has made tests 
all over the state showing that 15 to 30 tons 
of beets can be grown, with J2 to 145 per cent 
of sugar; the less yield, the higher the sugar 
content. Every one should instantly write 

the governor to approve this bill and give 

York state farmers a chance ata new money 

crop, of which they are truly in sore need. 


Patrons of Husbandry. 


NEW YORK, 
A Farmer and Man of Affairs. 

A farmer well known throughout York state, is 
Elisha Cook, chairman executive committee New 
York state grange, whose portrait is given here- 
with. He was born in Mahoning Co, Ohio, Jan 8, 
1839, removing the next year with his parents to 
Harrison Co. Was educated at the district school 
and Mt Pleasant seminary in southeastern Ohio, 
and after finishing his education taught several 
winters, working on the farm during the summer, 
and later acted as principal of the above semi- 
nary. Was married in 1861, and removed to Cayuga 
Co, N Y, in spring of ’63. Served in several minor 
offices and in ’77 was elected supervisor of the 
town, serving Six years in succession. Became a 
member of Sherwood grange in 1875, and repre- 
sented the county as delegate to grange 
for several terms. In ’91 was elected to the exec- 
utive committee, reelected in ‘4, becoming 
chairman in °95. Mr Cook 1s also a member of the 
Good Templars and independent Order of Odd 
Fellows, and served two terms as district-deputy 
grand master for Cayuga district. In politics, isa 





state 


republican and cast his first vote for Abraham Lin- 
coln. 


Mr Cook has been actively engaged in agri- 









, 


ORGANIZE AND CO-OPERATE 


six years ago, when he gave up the 
personal management of his farm to his son, 
since which time he has been secretary of the 
-atrons fire relief ass’n of Cayuga and Onondags 
counties and secretary and general manager of the 


eulture until 





ELISHA COOK, 


Popular Ridge Elgin Creamery Co, though still 
residing on the homestead, the buildings on 
which have all been erected under his personal 
direction. Mr Cook received from the governor, 
unsolicited, the appointment of delegate to the 
national farmers’ congress and national conven- 
tion of good roads held at Atlanta last October. 


Farmers in the Political Campaign. 


The laws, policies and presidents of the re- 
publie should come direct from the choice of the 
people, so let the farmers, wage-workers and 
voting wealth-creators of the country not wait 


for a hint, wink or cue from political headquar- 
ters, but jump the bosses, run the conventions, 
make the platforms and name the president, not 
to suit the cliques and clackers, but with an eye 
single to good laws and good government for all 
hands. With public affairs run on these primitive 
lines, there may be no big barrels of money or 
erafty schemers to boost the campaign, but whai’s 
the odds, if only good principles and biblical 
lighteousness prevail? Questions of this kind, 
but without any partisan bias, are freely and 
thoughtfully discussed in the grange and if more 
of the farmers were thus organized to co-operate 
in self-education on the many questions that 
affect their interests, politics would yrow 
into the science of good government rather than 
a mad grab and scramble for the offices, and with 
a congress and a president wedded to the wants 
of the people, father than to the party, we would 
have just laws, justly executed, and a fourfold 
chance for that kind of national prosperity which 
not only means thrift and capital, but peace and 
plenty to all honest workers.—{Thomas Keady, 
See Ill State Grange. 


soon 





Stockholm Depot (St Lawrence) grange, No 
538, held its regular meeting May 2. The raising of 
corn and the silo being up for discussion, brought 


out the fact that both are becoming considered 
ot much more importance than formerly. More 
of both are to be raised. At the previous meet- 


jing April 18 this grange voted to have a fair next 
autumn, also to send to our asssemblymian at Al- 
bany a remonstrance against the putting of $500,- 
000 into the hands of the state board of health for 
the suppressio. of tubereulosis in the proposed 
way, basing the objection on its extravagance 
and the arbitrary powers asked for and also as to 
the use of tuberculin as a diagnostic. 
=- TT —— 

Fertilizers for Potatoes.—lertilizers 
contain potash in the form of sulphate 
than muriate, asthe former produces tubers of 
better quality and more of them. Whether the 
difference is enough to warrant the increased cost 
of potash in the form of sulphate, is an important 
question, that is answered in the negative ina 


should 
rather 


year of low prices. At the Mass ag’l college, the 
results of many tests indicate that a large share 
of fertilizer for potatoes should be placed in the 


drill, as this gives larger crops of better quality 


than spreading broadcast. Tests for a series of 
years at the same institution show that in this 
country asin England, where the facet has long 


been pointed out, fertilizers for turnips and prob- 
ably also cabbages, should be rich in phosphoric 
acia, 

The Improvement in Tin Packages for. all 
sorts of purposes has been remarkable of late 
years and has grown hand in hand with the won- 
derful development of the American tin plate in- 











dustry. The Record Mfg Co of Conneaut, Ashta- 
bula Co, Ohio, is a leader in these goods and its 
Catalog C will be sent to any of our readers who 
apply to them for it, mentioning this notice. It 
includes the tight tin seal-covered, tin-lined butter 
and lard packages, self-sealing wood jacket cans, 
wood incased shipping cans, new wrinkles in sap 
pails and spouts and all sorts of other packages, 


The Spraying Season brings this most impor- 
tant matter to the forefront just now, and horti- 


culturists never showed greater interest. Our 
special articles on formulas for insecticides and 
fungicides and best manner of using them are 


timely, and these solutions applhed with 
ed apparatus will do much toward 
fruit crop. A good spray pump, 
this year by the Ashland Mfg Co of Ashland, 0, 
Ss a necessity for the proper use of insecticides, 
These are advertised in our columns, and shoulp 
have been included in our list of makers of spray- 
ing outfits recently published. 


approv- 
saving the 
such as made 





Butter Fat.—A. B. M. wants to know the larg- 
est amount of butter fat that may be obtained 
from milk. Four per cent is the usual amount ob- 
tained from the milk of well-fed cows, although 
some claim that they have obtained as much as 7 
per cent. Your bull is an uncommonly fine one. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


McCormick harvesting machinery is not only 
in extensive use in this country, but is employed 
on a magnificent scale in all the other grain-grow- 
ing countriesof the world. In fact, there is hardly 
any nook or corner of the earth where grain is 
grown on a commercial scale where the McCor- 
mick is not a household word. Our attention has 
just been callea tothe beautiful picture of the 
special train of MeCormick’s binders en route 
from Christ Chureh, New Zealand, to Longbeach. 
A deseription of an immense farm at the latter 
place, where 70 McCormick reapers and binders 
and upward of 1000 horses are employed, is most 
interesting, and we presume can be obtained by 
anyone free of cost who applies to MeCormick 
Harvester Co, 1 Ill, for it and for their 
illustrated catalog containing full deseription of 
their various machines and of the numerous im- 
provements for 1896, with which the McCormick is 
in the front rank. 


Chicago, 


enabled to maintain its place 


Very strong claims are made for the peculiar 
merits of the Champion binders and mowers, and 
some features are so radically different from all 
others that they are well worth investigating. A 
great saving of labor is claimed in the _ binder, 
because the lower elevator canvas extends only to 
the top of the master wheel, and by an unusual 
easy slope, while the upper canvas forces the 
grain from the top of the lower canvas across the 
master wheel and clear down to the packers, so 
there can be no delay of grain from the time it is 
eut until it is bound and the bundle discharged. 
The Champion mower is unique alsoin having a 


gyrating instead of a revolving gear, whic saves 
half the number of cog wheels usually required, 
dispenses with any frame or machinery in front 
that might collect the grass that has been eut, 
and does away with the ordinary pitman, giving 


thereby more force for the cutting of grass. Ad- 
dress the manufacturers, the Warder, Bushnell & 
Glessner Co, Springfield, O and Chicago, Ill, for 


their catalog. 


A railroad collision to order—a strange state- 
ment, but nevertheless true. Actual railroad col- 
lisions are witnessed by those who 
would rather be from their connection 
with the affair, so to stand by and witness a real 
collision and not be dangerously connected there- 
with is certainly a novelty to be appreciated. 
The Hocking Valley railroad management, in 
their formal opening of Buckeye park on May 
30, have planned for an actual locomotive col- 
lision to bea part of the the occa- 
Two fully equipped locomotives, each haul- 
ing a train of will be 
given a full speed run of over one-half mile each, 
coming together in front of the park on a special 


generally 


excused 


ceremonies of 
sion. 
three cars and a ecaboose, 


track laid for the purpose. This is the first 
known instance of a railroad collision ever taking 
place to order, ind while it may be an expensive 
way to advertise, still the Hoeking Valley people 
deem the beauties of their popular summer 


resort, known 2s Buckeye park, to be worthy of 
such expensive advertising. The collision will 
take place weather, and special 
trains will be runon all theC Il Vand T lines, 
low excursion being not only tor sale on 
this road but lines will 


revardless of 


rates 


eonnecting ecombine in 





offering such rate inducements as will bring 
together an immense concourse of people to wit 
ness the novel attraction, Buekeye park is 4 






beautiful place in itself, and being the only com- 
plete bathing resort in central Ohio, is just the 


place totake the family fora day’s outing. On 


the ocension of the “collision” opening, trains 
will leave Columbus hourly during the day, 


facilities to handle the 
fear inconvenience from 


nbundant 


affording 
crowds, so no one need 


that cause. 
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‘EVENINGS 
Ew oT HOME. 


May Jewels. 


MARY HOCKETT FLANNER. 














Oh, shout for the gold of the dandelion 
For the emerald of the sod! 
And sing for the blue 
Ever sifting thro’ 
From the turquoise throne of God! 





A Sing Song. 
FRANK H. SWEET. 


Oh! sing to me a spring song, 
Sing song, 
Swing song, 
Bird upon the wing song, 
Frolicsome and gay; 
Every kind of flower nigh, 
Nimble squirrels frisking by, 
Swallows cireling the sky, 
All the livelong day; 
Sing to me, 
Bring to me, 
Every kind of thing you see 
Savoring of jollity, 
For the month of May. 


a 


Deacon Skinner’s Divorce. 


By Florence McCallen. 


N THE HIGHTS just above 
where the clear waters of 
Pretty Bob were merged in- 
to the Tebo’s muddy flow, 
stood Deacon Skinner’s 
house. Back of the house 
the farm buildings, and 

stretching away beyond these,400 acres of hil- 
ly pasture land, and fields won from the for- 
est by patient toil. Bare and bleak stood the 
house, paintless, treeless and unadorned. Be- 
low, on ‘‘the bottom,’’ across the creek, were 
the fertile fields and lush pastures belonging 
to the Cary farm. More than a mile away the 
red brick chimneys of the Cary farmhouse 
showed among the feathery locust trees, and 
who can tell how longingly they were gazed at 
from the hights by the owner thereof, who was 
Deacon Skinner’s wife? She was a quiet 
woman who kept her own council, and if she 
repented her hasty marriage, no one was the 
wiser. She had had six years in which to re- 
pent on the day in March on which this sto- 
ry begins. 

It was one of the deceitful March days 
Whose mildness and soft south winds so often 
beguiles the unwise into premature garden- 
ing, and Deacon Skinner sat on a back porch 
bathing his knobby and _ ill-used feet and par- 
ing an abundant crop of corns. His soiled and 
wrinkled denim overalls were rolled above 
his bony knees,and as he stooped, intent upon 
his painful task, he was not a pleasant ob- 
Ject to look upon, and no one so looking could 
wonder at the surprise manifested in the set- 
tlement six years before, when the fair and 
well-to-do widow Cary had married him and 
gone to his bleak and comfortless home to 
live. Tle was not a deacon,not even a *‘mem- 
ber,’’ which in the Pretty Bob neighborhood 
was leemeda crying sin. Someimagined this 
title to have been given him in derision, on 
account of his disregard of sacred things, his 
Sabbath trading and the peculiar dry and 
sulphurous oaths in which he indulged. It 
was, however, his name, given him by a fond 
and hopeful young mother, to whom ‘‘dea- 
con, captain, colonel,’’ ete, were names and 
nothing more. 





co 
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He was a stern and unrelentless judge in- 
stead of a father to his own two leggy boys 
who were now just emerging from an un- 
lovely, hobble-de-hoy boyhood into young 
Manhood. Sturdy, clear-eyed young fellows, 
they were now, who adored their stepmother 


EVENINGS AT HOME 





and bowed their necks in obedience to the 
yoke of the little fair-haired stepsister, which 
indeed was but a pair of dimpled arms, 
and whose sternest command was a ‘‘please.”’ 
Deacon Skinner himself was not unkind to 
the little child who had come to his home a 
baby of four years. Indeed, it often cost him 
a struggle to not be too kind, but as the boys 
were such abject slaves to her he felt that he 
must hold out. He did hold out, but although 
he did not express his growing affection for 
her, she with a child’s intuition understood. 
And so it was that Roxy was the only living 
thing on the place which did not look upon 
him with fear and dread. This ‘‘spoiling’’ 
and petting was bad enough, but his wife in- 
sisted in her quiet way that Roxy should be 
clothed and educated as befitted the future 
heiress of the great, fruitful Cary farm. This, 
he felt, was robbing him; not a dollar of his 
was spent upon her, even her board being 
provided for by her guardian, but if he could 
have had ocntrol he felt that a few dollars 
might roll into his own coffers. 

On this bright March afternoon the little 
one sat with a lap full of kittens on the’steps 
just below him. Presently she looked up. 

‘*A man’s going to fetch me a organ to- 
morrow,’’ she said. ‘‘Won’t you be glad of 
that, pappy?’’ 

He did not answer the child, who began to 
make a small, blue-eyed kitten finger an im- 
aginary keyboard on the step above her, but 
glared at his wife, who sat in a sheltered cor- 
ner, her plump feet (encased in well-fitting 
slippers, which had cost, the deacon recollect- 
ed, two dollars, when a dollar and a half 
would have bought a pair of good enough 
stout shoes) on a stool, knitting composedly. 

““A  orgin, Mrs Skinner?’’ he snarled, 
‘‘what in damnation d’ye want with a orgin? 
Jist to spend money, I reekon.”’ 

The knitting needles clicked with even 
composure; Mrs Skinner was an excellent 
manager, and she knew it. 

‘‘Ye ain’t goin’ to git any 0’ my -money t’ 
spend on yer foolery, I can tell ye,’’ he said 
furiously, paring generous slices from his 
corns. With a string of unique oaths he went 
into the house, and half an hour later they 
saw him riding toward town. Curious neigh- 
bors wondered at seeing him go into Lawyer 
Fielden’s oftice that afternoon, remembering 
that Fielden had been a suitor for Mrs Skin- 
ner’s hand in the early days of her widow- 
hood. 

All through the following months of plant- 
ing and reaping, he was very quiet, but as 
he was at all times about as companionable 
as an Egyptian mummy, no one noticed his 
humor. Indeed, it was a relief to be free from 
his snarling fault-finding. The organ came 
and the ‘‘eastern’’ carpet. The lessons be- 
gan and the strumming of inexperience went 
on. Greater patience hath no man than this, 
to listen to such jargon uncomplainingly. 

3ut Deacon Skinner did even this. He also 
passed through the ordeal of boarding the 
teacher for a length of time, and even ven- 
tured to tread upon the glories of the new 
carpet the better to hear Miss Rachel sing 
‘**Marching through Georgia,’’ for he had 
been a soldier of the Union and loved the 
singing of glorious old war tunes. 

At last he went away to a western state, on 
business he said, leaving without a farewell, 
except a farewell warning about too lavish 
feeding and the like. Then curious neighbors 
saw Lawyer Fielden’s buffy horse hitched for 
an hour or more at the gnawed post in front 
of Deacon Skinner’s house,and when he pass- 
ed out he was seen to smile in the inseruta- 
ble fashion of lawyers smiling when they 
bury in their memories secrets which would 
be so good to tell! 

It was a happy fall to the Skinners and it 
went by all too rapidly. Mrs Skinner gave 
each of the boys a voung horse from the Cary 
stables, well knowing each heart's desire. 
The grain was all gathered in, and many cat- 
tle belonging to the Cary farm, which had 
for years been converted to Deacon Skinner’s 
use, were driven back to their old pastures. 
The boys had begun to make tentative excur- 
sions among the fair of their own and adajcent 
neighborhoods, when their father returned. 

He was brown still but his Sunday clothes 
sat more easily upon him; he was better na- 
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tured and had an air of travel about him. But 
he seemed embarrassed as he stood by the 
cook stove whence his wife was taking sun- 
dry savory pies and spicy cakes. Brown loaves 
of bread were ranged along the tables, cooling, 
and the room was full of an odor of good 
cheer. 

‘Did Lawyer Fielden tell you what I went 
away fur?’’ 

ae fe 

‘‘What do ye think of it?’’ 

“I’m agreeable. If you ain’t suited with 
me I don’t want you to live with me, I’m 
sure.’”’ 

‘‘T ain’t a going to quit livin’ with ye. 

Now at last there was fire in the quondam 
Mrs Skinner’s eyes. 

“Do you think I am going to stay here? 
Are you crazy, Deacon Skinner? I ain’t no 
more your wife than old Mis’ Grauger is. 
Thank fortune I’ve got a good livin’ without 
you.” 

He seated himself smilingly and adopted a 
soothing tone, being well pleased to have 
aroused her at last. - 

‘*Sho! Louizy. Thir ain’t no use cavort- 
in’ around now. You’ve give me the divorce 
with your knowledge, and consent, bein’ a 
willin’ party to have an’ to do, the followin’ 
proceedin’s to wit.’’ 

He felt himself to be well versed in law, as 
he sat regarding her with his thumbs in the 
armholes of his vest, his legs crossed. 

* You consented, didn’t ye?’’ 

‘‘Yes, I was willing, except for the boys.’’ 

‘‘The boys! Hit ain’t goin’ to make no 
difference to the boys! I’m aimin’ to live on 
jest the same, providin’ you understand ’at 
you must stop spendin’ money like you’ve 
always done, goin’ ahead an’ tradin’ out the 
butter money.”’ 

‘‘T make the butter and the cows’ belong to 
me.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ he said triumphantly, ‘‘now you’ll 
find out you’ve consented to put yerself in a 
fix whar I’m master! You ain’t to boss noth- 
in’! I’m agoin’ to sell -that orgin an’ fix 
things to suit myself.’’ 

Mrs Carey—for now she had no right to 
the name of Mrs Skinner—sat down facing 
him and folded her hands. Her cool gray 
eyes were twinkling. 

‘*Look here, Deacon Skinner, we’d as. well 
have this talk out before the children come 
home from school. I’ve never said one word 
about it to a livin’ soul, but your boys are all 
that’s kept me from leaving you long ago. 
I’ve stood treatment from you that would 
have killed me if I’d liked you well enough 
to care what you did.’’ 

He was not sentimental, but he gasped at 
that. 

‘‘Now you've set me free. I’m no more to 
you than a plumb stranger. You’ve gone an’ 
got a divorce from me, an’ agreed to give me 
three hundred dollars a year alimony, which 
is more than I’ve had from you in cents in 
the six years I’ve lived with you. I’ve sent 
my cows and a part of my things over hone, 
and took a part of the house there till the 
folks give possession. And now Lawyer 
Fielden says that he’ll see that you pay the 
alimony regular.’’ 

Deacon Skinner sprang to his feet, rheu- 
matism and corns forgotten. 

‘*‘Alleymoney! Alleymoney! Why, you 
dumb idiot, I ain’t agoin’ to pay you no 
alleymoney! Do you take me for a fool, Mrs 
Skinner?’’ 

‘“‘T take you for what you are, and I am 
Mrs Carey, thanks to you, and not Mrs 
Skinner.’’ 

‘**An’ that’s all you know! A woman's the 
biggest fool on goddel mighty’s ’arth.”’ 

‘*You go to Fielden and see how big a_ fool 
I am, will you? I amas free as air, to go 
or to come, to take care of my little girl you 
begrudged her bite to. I'm free, an’ I'll 
stay free. The three hundred a_ year, paid 
seii-annually, is enough to live on without 
the farm income, and with it—well, it’s 
mighty nigh too good to be true!’’ 

‘‘You’ll never get no alleymoney out o’ 
me. Why that was just to git you to consent 
to the divorce, you dumb idiot!’’ 

“Save yer compliments till you go a-court- 
ing. The alimony’s mine unless I take a no- 
tion to marry again—or until I do.’”’ 


9 
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‘*To marry again! 
the house, beaten. 

Seidom had the chapel folks had such a 
spicy bit of news to roll under their tongues. 
And was a divurce so easy a thing to get? 
Jean-trousered men gazed furtively at their 
faded and hollow-chested wives, and thought 
what if— But in the main the attitude of the 
neighbors of the culprit was one of disap- 
proval. 

On a certain November Sabbath the hitch 
rack at the chapel was crowded with teams. 
From far and near old neighbors of both par- 
ties had come ‘‘to hear the rights of it.’’ So 
full was it that when the comely widow Ca- 
rey’s phaeton, driven by one of her stepsons, 
drove up, the carriage had to be driven else- 
where to find room. 

‘*Eph hain’t got no divorce,’’ 
**beats all how a tollable smart man 
ben sich a fool!’’ 

‘*T never could sense it all,’” said a lean, 
dejected man in blue overalls and straw hat, 
whose neighbors excused his unseasonable 
attire by explaining that he ‘‘lived on the 
erick an’ kep’ houn’s. ‘‘How wus it, any- 
how?”* 

‘*Wal, he’s taken a notion ’at she’s spendin’ 
too much money, an’ he took that way to stop 
her. He never knowed that a divorce’d 
make her a plumb stranger to him. Her 
leavin’ was a deadener on ’im, but payin’ the 
alleymoney just done him up.”’ 

He chewed his tobacco meditatively for a 
moment and then went on: ‘‘He says 
he, ‘I’ve done paid a lawyer to make it 
cl’ar to ye, an’ now ye don’ onderstan’ yit. 
I want ye t’ come to me fur any money, an’ 
take advice about the chap’s money!’ says 
he. An’ when she foun’ the fence wus down, 
she ups with her heels an’ outer the pasture 
she skips. I don’t pity him none, an’ she 
ain’t needin’ any pity in my opinion.’’ 

In the meantime the widow herself was be- 
ing tried, in sepulchral whispers inside the 
chapel walls, by a jury of her peers. 

‘*She’s got a feather in her fine bonnet 
(any bonnet except a sunbonnet being called 
afine bonnet by the fair worshippers at 
Pretty Bob chapel), said a sallow sister who 
mentally noted the exact shade and position 
of the ornament. ‘‘Lord, lord, now soona 
woman kin forgit!’’ 

**She ain’t to say jist exactly tackey but yit 
she ain’t real stylish.’’ 

This from a buxom lass whose teeth and 
complexion would have been riches to many 
of her paler sisters, and who considered the 
salesgirls she saw in a neighboring town the 
ne plus ultra of ‘‘style.”’ 


The deacon tled from 


said one; 
could a 


says, 


” 


And so it is Deacon Skinner who now 
watches the red chimneys and ‘‘looks before 
and after, and sighs for what is not.’’ This 


all happened a year ago, and Eph is married 
now and has brought his wife home to keep 
house. She is the girl of the teeth and com- 
plexion, and is not at all ‘‘tackey,’’ in her 
pretty wedding finery. The old man is gen- 
tler than of old; there is talk at the chapel 
of his ‘‘joining’’ after a while, but many 
think he only attends the service in order to 
see Roxy, who always goes straight to him, 
lays her cheek against his sleeve and calls 
him ‘‘ pappy.’”’ 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THE THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR MAY. 

7. SOME CELEBRATED AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
1, FANCRIS IRONAM WARDCROF 
2, YRAM AILABIG DOGED 
3, SOUILA YAM TATLOC 
4, RAMY EMMERCL SAME 
5, SERNACF DOGSHON TUBRENT. 

CHAT. 

All the prizes that have been announced 
have been sent out. If you have your 
name in the paper and have not received your 
prize, write us when it was in and we will 
see that you have your prize. 


seen 


oS a 

A Great ‘‘Zoo.”—Plans are being pushed 
right along for the greatest zoological and 
botanical gardens in the world, in New York 
city. One of its chief purposes will be the 
collection of native fauna. The animals will 
have ample territory in which to roam. The 
plans will require years to mature. 











EVENINGS AT HOME 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Dickey’s Horse. 
IONE L. JONES. 





Dickey had a httle horse, 
And like any boy, of course 
He determined he would make him travel quick, 
quick, quick; 
So he jumped ito his cart, 
And with a sudden start 
He struck his pretty pony with a stick, stick, 
stick. 


Then the little nag so gay 
First thought he’d run away, 
But he didn’t, for he raised his 
kick! kick: 
Went the nimble little heels; 
Then with many frisky squeals, 
He scampered home with frightened 
Dick, Dick. 


feet and kick! 


little Dick, 


SS EE 


The Children’s Table. 





With the Birds.—Sunlight evidently does not 
blind Hoot Owl in the least, for he is the first 
to report the finding of birds’ eggs this year. 
The blue jay is a pilferer, Hoot Owl, but not 
so bad as he is sometimes painted, while the 
English sparrow is far worse. He is a dirty, 

ugnacious little thief and has done more to 

rive away our native birds than any other 
one thing, and a bounty for his destru¢tion 


should be offered by every state. Take my 
advice and destroy that nest you speak of. 
Everyone watch out and keep track of the 


birds, so that we can have along list of varie- 
ties by the end of summer.—| Waldo. 





Time for Wild Glowers.—Hoot Owl certainly 





deserves praise for his hoots, but is he 4 boy 
~———— ora girl? When our 
. Tablers write will 


~~} they tell us whether 
-, ¢ they are boys or 
girls? [Tama New 
England girl 15 
years old. Will 
some one please ask 
some questions in 
this Table so that 
we may havea talk 
on some subject? It 
would be interest- 
‘ing if some one 
¢ would. Our letters 

now are all getting 
| to be of the same 
} sort. Do any of our 
{ readers live in Ver- 

meni mmm MONE on farms 
where maple sugar is made? I am very fond 
of it and should like to live where it is made. 
Iam very fond of flowers too. It is about 
time for us to find some wild flowers.—{ Vio- 
let. 


A Very Wise Bird.—Mistletoe is a bunch of 
white, semi-transparent berries with a few 
green leaves, and generally grows in the forks 
of apple and oak trees. You have got a nice 
lot of poultry, Viretta; I think it is a very 
wise and profitable business. You ought to 
begin to set your hens at once if you have not 
already done so, so as to get eggs early in the 
winter, when they are dear. White Leghorns 
hatched in May will lay early in November, 
but they are the quickest maturing of any 
fowls. When the little chicks are hatched and 
dry, if you grease their heads, the hen’s 
breast and under her wings, with a little vase- 
line you will find that they will be quite free 
from head lice, which kills so many of them 
and so quickly, and which are often mistaken 
for the gapes. A little powdered grit and 
charcoal keeps them healthy and helps to 
ward off consumption, and when you see a 
chicken mincing along with its wings down 
and looking wretched, you can be pretty sure 
that is what is the matter with it. You ought 
to raise about 200 chicks, I should think, if 
you have good luck. What do you want to go 
in for? Write and tell us more about it. I am 








about 5 ft 5 in tall and have brown hair and 
eyes and rosy cheeks; but had better not 
describe myseif any more or I shall have 
Screech Owl after me with a long lecture op 
the evils of vanity, and then [ should have to 
look meek and mild and sat upon generally 
and I don’t like that at all. I have some 
daffodils in my garden and they are just com. 
ing up; we have a lot of trees around our 
house and a lovely lawn. Hoot Owl,we have 
had a very long silence from your owlship; 
truly you have stirred the pudding up an 

taken the spoon out.—{ Magpie. 


Sympathy for Hoot Owl.—Are any of the 
readers making silk quilts crazy-work fash- 
ion? [am making one. I have 11 blocks 


pieced and embroidered. I think feather 
stitch is very easy to make. I am sorry for 
Hoot Owlif he is a pet Hoot Owl, and has the 
old gentleman he mentioned in his last let- 
ter wave his boot at him very much. [am 
very fond of reading and I most always read 
the Children’s Table first. Did any of the 
readers ever see sand that was red? We get 
some from Saratoga lake and papa thinks it is 
mineral sand.—{ Lillie May Howard. 





Good Crop Prospects.—I live ona farm op 
the banks of the Arkansas river. We havea 
very nice orchard and the prospects for fruit 
are fine. We have had heavy rains which 
put the now promising wheat crop in an ex- 
cellent condition. I like to read the chil- 
dren’s letters very much and hope more boys 
and girls will write letters and make it more 
interesting.—[{ Jayhawk. 





Literary, Musical and a Milker.—I milk five 
cows and help feed 20 every night and morn- 
ing. I am 12 years old, and I am going to 
take lessons on an organ. I. have one doll 
and her name is Rosamond. I have read 
Lincoln’s stories and speeches, We Two, 
Alone in Europe, Unexpected Result, Two 
Years at Uncle Warren’s, Daisies, and Helen’s 
Babies.—{ Mabel Thompson. 





Letters have been received from Ethel 
Hayes, Mary A. Hofstetter, Bertha L. Piper, 
S. Elizabeth Medbury, Carrie L. Murdock, 
Harold M. Hebard, Mazie M. Hershey, Earl 
Stanley, Pearl F. Lamb,Puss, Ruth C. Miner, 
Rhea Lowe, Car! Billings, Gracie M. Thomp- 
son, Leonard Maker, Clara Jaggard, Helen 
Summers, Edith Evans, Addie Field, Hannah 
Bicycle, Louise Thornton, Madeline Webb. 


How Many Toes?—We had two kittens, one 
of which had seven toes on each front foot, 
and five on each hind foot. The other had 
six toes on each front foot, and five on one 
hind foot, and four on the other. They both 
died in a week or two. How many of the 
children know how many toes a cat usually 
has, without looking? I am eight years old. 
{Howard B. Lewis. 





Seatmates.—I have a good friend. Her name 
is Orpha Miller. We sit together in school 
and have good times, but when school was out 
we got lonesome. Now it has begun and we 
sit together. Children, we like you to 
write often. We like to read your letters. Pa 
takes your paper and likes it.—/Chloe S. 
Basiger. 


Funny Pets.—I have two frogs for pets. Are 
they not funny pets? My sister has two turtles, 
which she keeps with my frogs. I too, am 
very fond of reading. Among those books 
which I have read are Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
almost all of Louisa M. Alcott’s books, Little 
Lord Fauntleroy, Sara Crewe, Li’l Tommy, 
Little Miss Boston, Donovan, and We Two. 
{Nellie Miner. : 





















OUT AND ABOOT. 


Farewell Glimpses of the Wild West. 


ISABEL GORDON. 


Buffalo Bill is to leave public life and _ re- 
tire to his great western ranch with a few of 
his faithful followers, and his great show will 
goon be a thing of history. The annual circus 
is a thing of interest to old and youug, but 
Col Cody’s show is more—it is an education, 
a glimpse into the life of a period and a coun- 
try of the past, for the ‘‘wild west,’’ as it is 
pictured on Buffalo Bill’s arena, exists no 
longer. 

One summer’s day I hada chance of spend- 
ing an afternoon at the show, seeing not only 
the life on the great ring as it is seen by the 
public, but also a glimpse at the nomadic ex- 
istence of his interesting family of many na- 
tions. It was a day when it seemed as if the 
very skies had opened and the deluge had 
begun, but safely housed in Col Cody’s hos- 
pitable tent one scarcely thought of the down- 
pour outside. It was not a luxurious place. 
It was about as big as an. ordinary camping- 
out tent, and in the matter of furniture as 
primitive as a soldier’s tent where every day 
he has to take up his bed and walk. A 
square of faded carpet covered the damp 
grass: there was asolid, much-worn oaken 
chest which looked as if it had accompanied 
the colonel on all his journeyings;: a hand 
bag which had the appearance of a_ worild- 
wide traveler; one chair, a table on which 
to write, a gay army blanket and a _ pillow. 
That was all the furniture. 

It had a queer outiook. From the half drap- 
ed tent door one icoked out upon Indian 
wigwaims, where a few silent redskins were 
moving about stolidly in the rain. Occasion- 
aliv as one crept into the tepee and the cur- 
tain was drawn aside, it revealed a glimpse 
of the interior of the primitive edifice, and 
a few braves lying about in an atmosphere 

















COL WILLIAM F. CODY, ‘BUFFALO BiLL.’’ 


of heat and smoke which would have choked 
anybody in an instant except an Indian. 
They say an Indian is made of cast iron, and 
one can realize it when you see him leave 
an atmosphere hotter than a Turkish bath for 
the chill and wet of a day wher the rain is 
pouring in torrents from a gray sky. Away 
beyond the tepees there was an outlook on 
tall canvas walls, that encircled the great am- 
phitheater that an immense audience fills 
every day, benches that rose in long tiers, the 
distant kitchen and mess room, and @ long, 
low tent under which you could catch a 
glimpse of a multitude of horses’ feet, with 
attendants moving here and there among 
them. Outside the walls of the canvas city 
were the usual throng of hangers-about—the 
Professional loiterer, the woman who rushed 
off with a baby carriage at the advent of a cir- 
cus, the groups of country people who come 





TOPICS OF THE TIMES 





THE OLD DEADWOOD COACH. 








to town early to see the parade, and the sial!l 
truant, trying to wriggle his body in under 
the canvas. 

And the big show itself! Nothing in itisa 
‘*fake.’’ The United States cavalry is made 
up of a handful of fellows who are off on a 
furlough from Fort Riley, Kan, and other 
soldiers whom Col Cody obtained by special 
permission from their respective government 


and in the smallest detail as to uniforms 
arms or harness, everything is perfectly cor- 
rect. fle old Deadwood stage coach needs 
no voucher for its age, it fully shows its de- 
crepitude. Many of Buffalo Bill’s most 


thrilling adventures took place arceund this 
old coach. It has been riddled with bullets 
and it became many a time the cofiin of brave 
men. Sometimein the ’70’s, when Buffalo 
3ill heard it was lying disused and neglected 
on the plains, he organized a party to go after 
the ancient vehicle and take it to his ranch. 
When he started out with his show it occurred 
to him that the scarred, weather-beaten old 
veteran would make a_ splendid property, 
so he patched it up and it has proved ever 
since one of his chief attractions, being the 
center of attack in a mock Indian batt 

When Colonel Cody left to prepare for his 
role in the big performance, I braved the 
storm to reach the tent, where in spite of 
wind and weather a multitude, that filled the 
long tiers of benches, were fast gathering. 
The show began with a crash of music and 
an onslaught of howling Sioux on wiry In- 
dian ponies. They were singing a weird, 
hoarse, unmusical dirge, which sent the shiv- 
ers chasing down one’s spinal column, when 
for 2 moment you shut your eyes and imagin- 
ed yourself at their mercy in the dead of night. 
with succor far away,—-wholly at the mercy of 
these howling savages. They were a weird 
sight with their stolid faces and naked, paint- 
ed bodies, their feathered headdresses, bar- 
bariec finery, and the occasional wisp of straw 
from which gleamed a_ hideously painted 
face. They had no saddies and no stirrups; 
they hung on to a primitive bridle with one 
hand, while with the other each clutched a 
gaudy spear and tore on ina wild, headlong 
career about the sodden, slippery field. Their 
little ponies seemed to feel no fatigue, and 
an occasional stuinble would only spur them 
on, with the rider’s thin, bare, muscular legs 
clasping their sides tightly. Soon the field 
was all astir with riders—German cavalry, 
brawny cowboys, Cossacks with their princely 
leader, picturesque Mexicans, dashing Irisb- 
men, and a detachment of our own men, who 


le. 


galloped magnificently around the wide arena 
following the stars and stripes,to the appiause 
of a throng that was shouting itself hoarse. 
Amid the vast multitude there was one rider 
who was constantly accorded a hearty whole- 
souled welcome. It was Col Cody. He is a 
remarkably fine equestrian and there was no 
more picturesque figuré on the field than his. 
His long gray hair floated out on the wind, 
and his s tately, handsome figure never looked 
so well as on horseback. 

It was an odd transition at the end of the 
splendid performance, from the great open 
tent with its well-filled arena to the mess 
tent, which we reached after a long journey 
under high seats and over rivers that had 
made for themselves beds in the wet grass. 
The tent was long and wide, with thekitchen 
opening off it. The warm, appetizing odors 
made one realize they were hungry. Every- 

ing looked clean, tempting and Boheimian- 
like. Rows of tables with plank settees filled 
the place. They were all neatly covered with 
red tablecloths, and the same food, the same 
dishes, the same cutlery, awaited the great 
cosmopolitan throng. As they poured in 
one noticed the absence of women. There 
were oni) tree white women. besides the 
throng of squaws, and they are Annie Oak- 
ley, the clever sharpshooter, Mrs Whittaker, 
the doctor for the whole camp, and Mrs_ Rob- 
bins, whose keen eyes overlook the house- 
keeping, which has to be done on so big a 
seale. ‘*‘Cosmopolitan’’ describes the crowd 
who sit down to eatin that great tent three 
times a day. Col Cody and his business men 
sat down to supper only a few yards away 
from the band of Indians, who had one _ table 
for themselves. The Arabs ate cheek by jowl 
with a Cossack prince. Mexicans, Irishmen, 
Scotchmen, Englishmen, Germans, Gauchos, 
Frenchmen and negroes were dining under 
the same roof, eating the same food. Some- 
times, however, the foreigners do a bit of cook- 
ing on their own account. It is some queer, 
heathenish dish, and generally itis eaten in 
a quiet corner, as for instance when the In- 
dians find a stray dog and roast it. The ca- 
nine does not necessarily have to come to 
them alive; if he has died by poisoning they 
count it no less dainty a dish. Each Indian 
gets $95 a month and his expenses paid, and 
he enjoys thoroughly this sort of work. In- 
deed,when Col Cody goes to recruit his forces 
he could engage 20 redskins where he wants 
only one. They are a queer, uncivilized lot. 
They can use a knife and fork in a rude, imi- 
tative way, but as soon as they go back to the 
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reservation they are happier eating with 
their fingers. 

Our last visit was to the kitchen, where the 
chef is in charge of 16 cooks, whe work hard 
all day long to satisfy 600 hungry people. 
The culinary department is excellently ar- 
ranged. A wagon outdoors, which can be 
opened on all sides,contains a 15-foot portable 
range where anything can be cooked in an 
incredibly short time. Outside, in two 
great gypsy-like fires, two huge caldrons of 
water boil, while from another steam is car- 
ried down to keep hot the sunken platters in 
the caterer’s tent, where six men are kept 
busy slicing huge joints of meat with ‘‘ Jack 
the giant killer’’ knives, ladling out vegeta- 
bles from the deep caldrons and drawing pots 
of coffee from a 50-gallon urn. 

And ail of this goes on like cloeck-work. 
Meals are never 10 minutes late, the big army 
of men and animals, luggage and tents, are 
well cared for and are packed and unpacked 
every night. <A canvas city is seen covering 
many acres at noon, while at midnight they 
have silently folded their tents like the Arabs 
and stolen away, leaving no trace of their 
presence in the wide park but a great tram- 
pled circle and the ashes of dead fires in the 
stretch of green grass. 

- LT 


The New Interest in Childhood. 


VER MONTER. 
It has often occurred to me, as teacher, how 
absurd it is to have training schools for teach- 
ers, hold institutes, establish ofticial examin- 
ers and supervisers,all to control the teachers, 
and leave the parents, whose influence is so 
much more potent in forming character, in 
total ignorance of the first principles in edn- 
cational work. By far too much stress has 
been laid upon the teacher as all-in-all in 
educational work. 
[ would say to the mother who inquired 
about her children’s play, to look into the sud- 


ject of kindergarten schools and see if there 
is not something helpful in it for her own 
nursery. There, is, [I believe, a monthly 


magazine published in the interests of kinder- 


garten work, known as the Kindergarten 
News. It is printed at Springtield, Mass. 


This brings me to a subject [I have long 
thought of mentioning—the original study of 
childhood. What means the present great awak- 
ening in it? Can it be the old way was wrong, 
and, aiter all the saying that **the 
twig is bent the tree inclines,’’ conveys an er- 
ror in educational methods? In the new order 
of things not neariy so much ‘‘twig bending”’ 
is done, in any sense of the phrase, as in 
Solomon’s day. But instead, the kina modern 
pedagogue studies how best to give each ten- 
der plant in his ‘‘child gardcn’’ its due share 
of light, so necessary to asymmetrical growth, 
well knowing that through the wants of its 
own nature is his and surest way to 
train that growth of character and give he!- 
ance to mental as well as physical power. We 
may learn from the tiny streamlet that cuts a 
channel through the ice in crossing the street. 
as well as from the river which has in ages past 
carved out dizzy depths in the rock as 
Watkins’s Glen, or the fearful Grand Canon 
of the Colorado, of a law which applies in both 
the physical and mentaldomain. That law is 
the same as governs not only the flow of liq- 
nids and the subtle electric current, but in a 
sense, the business world and the movement 
of individuals singly and coilectively. it is 
that all movement wong the line of 
least resistance. Physicians now recognize an 
inherent store of nervous energy in individ- 
uals, and that the act of thinking, no less 
than muscular effort, consumes a portion of 
that store. In some it is easier to do the 
manual labor than head work, while in others 
“the reverse is true. And between these ex- 
tremes there are infinite gradations combin- 
ing the two tpyes of mankind. And so in the 
school or the nursery, no than in the 
counting room or on the farm, we, as children 
or adults, insensibly yet irresistibly are gov- 
erned by the same unfaiiing law. What we 
like to do indicates along what line our edu- 
cation of head, hand and heart should pro- 
ceed. For in so doing we obey nature’s law 
harmony with her. 
honor of Froebel, the 
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originator of the kindergarten, that by origi- 
nal study of children at play he discovered 
what instincts they sought to satisfy, uncon- 
scious though they be of it. And his system 
of education, based upon those discoveries, 
is an endeavor to couform the new education 
to the wants, or,if you will, the likes and dis- 
likes, of the child. It is the following of 
natural law, rather than the substitution for 
it of some artificial plan. Deep down un- 
der even Froebel’s discoveries there lies that 
profound philosophy which links in one har- 
monious whole the lessons of historical evolu- 
tion. And what the entomologist learns of 
the curious metamorphoses of a tiny insect in 
its rehearsal of a life history,lends by analogy 
a charm to the great study of the unfolding 


life of cnaildhood, and as well, the restless 
aspirations of mature years. As one of our 
deepest thinkers has well said: ‘‘Over 
against each aspiration of the soul there is 


always an answering fact.’’ ‘‘If, then, the 
soul hunger and thirst after righteousness, is 


9 


there not righteousness? 


Sunday Afternoon. 








LIFE. 


Forenoon and afternoon and night—Forenoon, 

And afternoon and night— 

Forenoon, and—what! 

The empty song repeat itself. No more? 

Yea, that is life: make this forenoon sublime, 

This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 

And time is conquered and thy crown is won. 
—([Edward R. Sill. 


I 
The Difference.—Archbishop Whately de- 
clared that ‘‘a good preacher préached be- 
cause he had something to say and a bad 
preacher because he had to say something.’’ 





Never Across Lots.—Empty barns in October 
are the logical sequence of empty furrows in 
spring. The young man may as well under- 
stand that there are no gratuities in this life, 
and that success is never reached ‘‘across 
lots.’’—[Dr Parkhurst. 


The Blessings of Work.—Thank God every 


morning when you get up that you have 
something to do that day which must be 


done, whether you like it or not. Being forced 
to work, and forced to do your best, will 
breed in you temperance and self-contro!, dili- 
gence and strength of wiil, cheerfulness and 
content, and a hundred virtues which the 
idle never know.—|Charles Kingsley. 


The Growth of the Soul.—We have only to be 
patient, to pray, to do his wil!, according to 
our present light and strength, and the growth 
of the soui will goon. The plait grows in 
the mist and under cioud as truly as under 

does the heavenly principle 
E. Channing. 

: ae 


sunshine. So 
within.—/ W. 


At the Electrical Exhibiticn now open in 
New York city, the visitor can hear through 
telephones the roar of Niagara Falls, and see 
a model of the falls operated by electricity 
generated at Niagara Falls and conveyed 
therefrom by wires, a distance of 450 miles. 
At the opening of the exhibition Gov Morton 
pressed a button, which fired cannon simultan- 
eously in Augusta, Me, San Francisco, St 
Paul and New Orleans. 


A Plant in Thirty Minutes.—A\ French scien- 
tist, M. Ragonneav, says he has dunrlicated 
the Hiindoo trick of growing a plant from seed 
in 3O minutes. The Hindoos use earth from 
ant-hills, that is saturated with formic acid 
and greatly stimulates the germination of the 
By infusing ants in boiling water,acid as 
strong as vinegar can be obtained. M. Ragon- 
neau has achieved the best resuits and most 
perfect growth by using earth moistened with 
a solution of 5000 parts of water to one of acid. 


seed. 


Cheap Railroad Fares.—Prof Frank Parsons 
of Boston estimates that the fare from New 
York to Chicago could be reduced to 50¢ under 
national ownership of the railroads. He 
reckons upon an enormous reduction of ex- 
penses by abolishing the salaries of many 
presidents and other ofticers, abolition of divi- 
dends, cutting off legal expenses, and by means 
of consolidation and uniformity throughout. 
In the event of purchase by the government, 
Prof Parsons would have the stockholders 















paid in money, or government bonds paying 
3 per cent. 





The Supply of Gold in Alasaka is pronounced 
by the latest investigators to be enoromus,and 
hundreds of men are awaiting the opening of 
spring in order to begin mining. Says a San 
Francisco journalist: ‘* Every creek and river 
shows traces of fine gold, which increases in 
coarseness as the streams are ascended, while 
pieces of gold-bearing quartz are frequently 
found in places, demonstrating that further 
back toward the mountains are mother ledges. 
Auriferous deposits cover a territory of almost 
unknown extent, while prospecting thus far 
has been comparatively slight. 


New England Boiled Dinner in Africa, 








—Truth. 


a 
Doolan: Fitzgerald says he descinded from 


some of the greatest houses in Ireland. Maul- 
cahy: Musha! So he did many’s the toime— 
on a laddher. 


The warden of the jai! at San Quentin, Cal, 
tells this tale on himself: On the morning of 
an execution, he asked the prisoner what he 
would have for breakfast. It is the custom 
to give the unfortunate, on that occasion, 
whatever luxury he desires. ‘‘Give me some 
peaches,”’ said the prisoner. It wasin the 
dead of winter. ‘‘Peaches!’’ said the war- 
den. ‘‘Why, they are out of season, man. 
There are none ripe now, of course.’’ ‘‘That 
makes no difference,’’ said the prisoner. ‘‘I 
xan wait for them.’’ 





** Bridget, you’ve broken as much china this 
month as your wages amount to. Now, how 
‘an we prcovent this occurring again?’’ 

**Oi don’t know, mum, unless yez raises me 
wages.”’ 


Mr Newera: [I though vour wife was a new 
woman. Mr Muchviest: Well, she was. But 
she has sort of given it up. Mr Newera: 
What made her give it up? Mr Muchblest: 
The new baby. 


A beggar was often seen plodding about 


with a small dog. The dog was held by a 
piece cf chain, and had round his neck a 


placard, with ‘‘ Pity the blind’’ in large red 
etters. Mr T——, passing one day, dropped 
@ sixpence in tie man’s outstretched hand. 
‘*Halloa!’’ he cried, as he was turning away, 





‘‘was that a half-sovereign I gave you?”’ 
‘*No, sir—no,’’ answered the beggar, ‘‘only 
sixpence.’’ ‘‘So,’’ said Mr T——, ‘‘you are 


not blind then, after all®’’ ‘‘Bless you, sir, 
no,”’ he replied. ‘*You see the placard refers 
sv the dog. He’s blind—not I.’’ 


‘*Well,’’ said Yuss, ‘‘I’ve taken a powde, 
for my headache, a pellet for my liver and 
a capsule fot iny gouty foot. Now, what puz- 
zles me is, how do the things know the mght 


place to go to after the; get inside?’’ 


A Texas editor opines that a wife has no 
business sewing for the heathen when her 
husband wears a long-tailed coat to avoid em- 
barrassment. 





Teacher: Now, Willie, suppose you were 
to hand a playmate your last apple, to take a 
portion of it, wouldn’t you tell him to take 
the larger piece? 

Willie: No, ma’am. 

You wouldn’t! Why? 

Cos ’twouldn’t be necessary. 


An old lady of Fife, noted for possessing 
a sharp tongue, and a tendency toward tak’ 
ing down ccnveited people, was entertaining 
a number of young folk at an evening party. 
The guest of honor. was a young man who 
had obtained an appointment in China, and 
he was so much elated over his prospects that 
he talked throughout the evening of him- 
self. As he stood up to go, the old lady, who 
had been rather silent, said to him, ‘‘Tak 
gude care 0’ yoursel’ when you’re awa’, for 
mind ye they eat puppies in Cheena.”’ 
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Fosdick Versus Fashion. 


LOUISE PHILLIPS. 





ATTACK on _ the 
theater hat, and the 
threatened onslaught 
igainst the big sleeves, 
is only one more illustra- 
tion of the truism that 
history repeats itself. 
Hon Mr Fosdick of Cin- 
einnati, who introduced 
a bill in the Ohio legis- 
lature making it a mis- 
demeanor to wear a hat 


y) HE 





in any place ol public amusement, is not the 
first gentleman to distinguish himnse lf by leg- 
islating against the vagaries of feminine fash- 
ion, nor is it likely that this measure will be 


any more efficacious than were those of his 


predecessors Bustles, hoopskirts, paint, 
powder, pointed shoes, high heels, corsets 


and all the cog wig aids to a woman’s 
idea of beauty, have had their turn of being 
anathematized from the pulpit and jeered at 
by the press, but all to no purpose. Lovely 
woman has worn them until some novelty has 


captivated her fickle fancy. 

All the fads of the middle ages were aired 
from the pulpit in language more for ible 
than pious. The long apertures made in the 


richly embroidered 
underwear were spoken of as ‘*doors of hell.’’ 
deemed ‘‘an outrage 


dress skirts to show the 


The pointed shoes were 


on the Creator.’’ Bitter war was waged then 
as now against the high headdress, known as 
the ‘‘great hennin.’’ It was a tall, conic tube 
in brocaded stuff, worked with beads and 
tightly fixed upon the forehead. It closely 
cont ned the hair and had a short veil in front, 
bu from the top of the tall edifice a cloud 
of tine muslin floated and fell around the fig- 
ure. In the face of all opposition it continued 
in fashion for nearly a century, and the suc- 
cessive generations of men who had to sit in 
] he great hennin, would mar- 

he storm raised by such a baga- 


iter hat. One reason given 


the great hennin was that it 
' 


h the architecture of the age! 





Surely it should be revived, to be worn in 
Chicago. at least. 

At the meeting of the political equality 
league held recently in Chicago at the wo- 


man’s club rooms, Mrs McCullough resented 
the ‘‘high hat gyrations’’ of Ohio’s solons, 
and said among many scathing remarks: ‘‘If 
the Ohio women have one bit of spunk they 
will go to the theater, wear big hats and fight 
the law to the supreme court. Personally I 
do not believe in the big hat, but the trouble 
is, men arrogate to themselves what women 
shall do. They will soon legislate about what 
gloves and shoes we shall wear.”’ 

Let not Mrs McCullough be discouraged. 
The age has progressed and woman’s cause 
has kept step with it. / little more than a 
century ago the following law was enacted in 
New Jersey: ‘‘All women of whatever age, 
profession or rank, maid or widow, who shall 
impose upon or betray into matrimony any 
of his majesty’s subjects by virtue of scents, 
cosmetics, washes, paints, artificial teeth, 
false hair or high heeled shoes, shall incur the 
penalty now in force against witchcraft.’ 
Now I leave it to the very newest of new 
women if that isn’t worse than the Fosdick 


bill. 





Disposal of Garbage and Slops. 


DR GEORGE G. GROFF. 


Refuse when thrown around the yard ina 
slovenly manner, decomposes, and emits gases 
poisonous to man, forming at the same time 
breeding beds for disease germs. In rainy 
seasons a large portion of this filth may find 
its way into the well or cistern. Kitchen 


MOTHERS 


slops and garbage are doubtless often the 
malaria, diarrhea, dysentery and 
more serious troubles in country and village 
homes. In towns the garbage should be re- 
moved daily, if possible, and in all cases be- 
fore it has time to decompose. The pipes 
which carry off the slops from the kitchen 
should be securely trapped, that no foul gases 
enter the house through them. In country 
places, villages, etc, the slops from the 
kitchen should be carried at least 100 feet 
from the house and the well, in glazed pipes, 
securely cemented at the joints, and can then 
be used to fertilize the garden plot or the fruit 
trees. The solid garbage, as parings, ete, 
may be thrown into a pit in the garden and 
keep covered with earth until decomposed 
when it may be applied to the soil. Better than 
a drain to carry off the kitchen slops is a barrel 


cause of 


mounted on wheels. This barrel may receive 
the slops until full, and then be emptied upon 
the garden or about the fruit trees. <All kinds 
of strictly fresh parings are healthful food for 
the family cow, and most of the ser: ape from 
the table may be fed with profi to chickens. 
In this way we gather up all the Pacmag 
nothing is wasted, and nothing lies about to 
decay and poison the family. 
iin 


Wrappers for Indoors and Outdoors. 


ANNIE S. CRICK. 

Here are the drawings of the dress I wear 
on the farm. It is so simple that IL can easily 
rOUSE make one ina 
eunoret day, with my 
work. ] call 
them wrappers 
and hake 
them in sui- 
mer Without 
lining. I be- 
gin with a 
plain yoke, 
then four 





widths of seersucker, which goods I always use, 
as washing won’t fade it and it costs but ec a 
yard. I ecut width like drawing and where 
marked a and b I sew 15 inch wide strips all 
around, then make strings as for apron and 
draw through. If in the house I tie a, and if 
I work in the garden JI open aand draw 6, 
which makes the dress exactly seven inches 
shorter and it is just above the shoe tops. I 

















GACK SEAM 
SLEEVE 


cut this pattern last season and find it very 
much admired, it is so easy and simple to 
make. I have marked where the seams join. 
This garment is just the thing for stout la- 
dies, only a width more of goods being re- 


quired. 
— 


The Carpet.—Sometimes, even after a carpet 
has been thoroughly cleaned, it looks dingy 
and dusty. Take it outdoors and spread it 
flat, then go over it carefully with ammonia 
water, using one gill of ammonia to a gallon 
of water. If there are spots which this will 
not touch, try turpentine or oxgall water, one 
pint of oxgall in three gallons of water. 


Errorsin Doily Directions.—The directions 
for my design for vegetable dish doily in the 
issue of May 2 contain three misprints as fol- 
lows: 19th row should read, o, k three, n, o, 
k seven, m o two, n, etc; 2ist row, o, n, K 
one, n, o, n, k two, etc; 25th row, o, n, K 
one, n, 0, n, k four, etc. . [eee C ‘arrie Fisher. 


Perspiration. —Gloves can be saved from the 
destructive effects of perspiration by rubbing 
the hands thoroughly with a block of magne- 
sia before putting them on. 
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A Terrible Ride. 


From the Evening Times, Buffalo, N ¥. 

Along one of the dismal roads in western New 
York, a man and wife were driving as rapidly as 
the darkness and inclement weather would per- 
mit. The rain beat down upon the rubber cover- 
ing and found its way into every crack and open- 
ing. 

The occupants of the buggy were Dean Jones 
and his wife, of Springville, N Y. Everybody is 
familiar with the name. He is the well-known 
starting judge, who has become famous for his 
impartial and fair treatment of jockeys at the 
post. It was about ten years ago when Mr 
and Mrs Jones took that fateful ride that came 
near costing her her life. Mrs Jones’ clothes were 
thoroughly soaked before town was reached. 
There was no fire in their hotel room, and she be- 
came chilled to the bone before the little blaze 
the attendant started warmed the atmosphere. 

From that time on Mrs Jones was an ill woman. 
Her trouble—well, it was about everything with 
which human flesh can be afflicted. She had a 
strange queer feeling in her head, that felt as if 
several shoe were rolling around loose on her 
brain. Pen cannot describe the torture she suffer- 
ed. Loeal doctors told her she had water on the 
brain. 

A Times reporter called upon Mrs Jones, who 
said: ‘*Ever since that terrible wetting I receiv- 
ed, up to a year ago, I was an invalid. I had 
terrible neuralgia pains in the head, whieh often 
went to my feet and limbs. I was often in such 
a terrible state that I had to use a_ crutch 
to get around or else slide a chair before 
me to move about the house. I was very ill fo 


five years, in spells, and never expected to gec* 


well. It was a blood disease, I guess. One of the 
doctors I consulted said I had clotted blood in my 
head, and perhaps I did. He could not cure me, 
neither could several other doctors I tried. I 
also used many patent medicines, but they did me 
no good. 

‘My complexion was a perfect white, and my 
ears Were so transparent you could look through 
them. My blood was turning to water. Look 
at me now, dol look sick?’’ The reporter was 
forced to admit that he had seldom seen a more 
perfect embodiment of health. With pardonable 
pride Mrs Jones said, ‘*Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People did it. I can go anywhere now, 
while before I commenced using Dr Williams’ 
remedy I could not move out of the house. For 
three years, would you believe it, I did not even 
go to chureb. I was not always confined to my 
bed, but could not leave the house. Wherever 
[ go people say, ‘Why, Mrs Jones, how well you are 
looking. How did it happen?’ and I always tell 
them ‘Pink Pills did it.’ I have not had the 
slightest touch of my old illness for the last six 
months and feel as if I never had been ill in my 
life.”’ 

Mr Jones said, ‘‘You can readily imagine how 
highly we regard the remedy in this house where 
we have had a wife and mother restored to per- 
fect health.’’ 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills are sold by all dealers, 
or will be sent postpaid on receipt of price (50 
cents a box, or six boxes for $2.50—they are never 
sold in bulk,or by the 100), by addressing Dr Wil- 
liams’ Medicine Company, Schenectady, N Y 


A DAY: wish to employ a few 
bright MEN and WOMEN 








with a little enterprise. to 
sell Climax > Washers and Self- 
heating Fliatirons. $10 A DAY for the right par- 
ties. One agent cleared $20 every day for six mouths, 
Permanent position in town, city or country. A goos 
chance. Address CLIMAX MFG. CO., Columbus, O 
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Habit Cured. Established in 1871. Thon- 
sands cured. Cheapest and best cure. FREE 
TRIAL. State case. DR MARSH, Quincy, Mich. 
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$20 Bieyele ‘* $10.75 
Latest models, fully guaranteed; pneumatic tires; weight 1734 to 
30 Ibs.; all styles and prices, Large illustrated catalogue free. 


Cash Buyers’Union, 162 W.VanBuren St,B- 42Chicago 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 


The Week’s New Garments. 
It is still the coat and skirt costume which 
takes the lead among the popular gowns for 
spring and sum- 





mer wear, and 

if a woman 

would be in 

fashion. she 

must include at 

least one such 

suit in her 

yardrobe. this 

season. In our 

model, dark blue 

broadcloth is 

used for the 

coat and skirt, 

and Dresden 

silk for the 

blouse front, 

but the coat is 

often composed 

of velvet, to 

make the cos- 

tume more 

dressy. The 

blouse front is 

— 2 _ finished at the 
wee Lady’s Louis XIV \ ict by a deep 
Sizes 32 to 40 inches bustcrush belt of 
measure. the silk, or, if 
preferred, a plain tight-fitting vest may be 
worn in place of the blouse. The skirtis cut 


with eight gores and has the fashionable gath- 
ered back. The neck is adorned by a high 
collar and the sleeves end under flaring cuffs. 

A sailor suit is always becoming to small 
girls, and our model is one of the newest and 
prettiest designs, which 
can be easily made at 


home. It may be 
made of white serge 
or pique, and trimmed 





witn dark blue or red 
braid, or again the 
trimmings may of 
white and the suit of 
dark blue or red flan- 
nel or duck. The 
blouse waistis finish. 
ed with a draw string 
about the lower edge 
and trimmed with a 
broad collar. <A point- 
ed piece which fills in 
the triangular opening 
in the front of the col- 
lar trimmed with 
braid, as are also the 
bottom of theskirtand Sizes 8 to 12 years. 
the cuffs which finish the sleeves. A useful 
pocket is placed on the left side and the 
straight full skirt is finished by a broad hem. 
This is a silk season and nothing is more 
in keeping with the order of things than that 
the fancy waists be 
made of silk be- 
sprinkled with flow- 
The dainty 
waist here illustrat- 
ed has a full front 
trimmed with inser- 
tion and gathered 
onto a shaped yoke. \ 
The back 1s made in 
one piece with the 
fullness contined by 
gathers at the waist 


be 





is 


= 
No 20,581. Sailor suit. 


ers. 





line, and straps of 

ribbon are placed 

over the shoulders 

and continue down No 20,580. Faney bodice. 
each side of the Sizes 32 to 40 inches bust 
back to the belt. measure, 

The bishop sleeves are cut in three-quarter 
lengths, according to the latest fashion for 


summer gowns and are finished by wide, flar- 
ing cuffs. The tight-fitting lining over which 
tige bodice is made up fastens down the cen- 
ter in the usual manner, while the waist it- 


self hooks invisibly at the left shoulder and 
under arm seam. 

Lawn, nainsook, cross-barred muslin or 
plaid gingham may be used for making this 


MOTHERS AND 


ed as 

white pique and 
trimmed with 
dark blue cot- 
ton. The jacket 
is cut with a 
broad sailor col- 
‘lar, which may 
be trimmed 
with braid or 
finished plainly 
with a row of 
stitching. In 
the back the 





sensible and useful 
little apron. A 
square collar trim- 
med with a ruffle or 
edging gives a pret- 
ty finish to the neck 
and two neat pock- 
ets adorn the front. 
The apron buttons 
in the back and ties 
of the same material 
confine the fullness 
at the waist line. 
At the wrists the 
full bishop sleeves 
are gathered into a 
straight band trim- 
med with edging. 
For a medium size 
apron the pattern re- 
yards of 
wide ma- 


quires 23 

36 inch 

terial. 
Nothing could be 





No 20,313. Child’s 
Sizes 4 to 8 years. 


apron. 


more stylish 
and serviceable 
for young girls 
than the blazer 
suit here pictur- 
made of 


fullness is laid 
in plaits finish- 
ed in the center 





by stitched 

coat laps. The 

sleev es aTe No 20,585. Girl’s blazer. 
trimmed with Sizes 8 to 12 years. 


the new flaring cuffs and convenient pock- 
ets with circular openings are placed on each 
side of the jacket. The jaunty gored skirt is 
cut in five pieces and has its fullness arrang- 
ed in two box plaits at the back. 

To women who have been looking for a skirt 
that was fashionable in cut, would hang per- 
fectly and above all 
Was easy to make 
at home, this pat- 
tern will prove most 
acceptable. It is 
suitable for any 
kind of a costume, 
from an outing suit 
to an evening gown, 
and can be made of 
nearly every ma- 
terial in the market, 
including boucle 





m ; : clot h, erepons 
No 20,324. Lady’s  cireu- : I iaing 
lar skirt. plaids, c h eviots, 
Sizes 22 to 30inches waist flannels, serges, as 
ase nanaaiate well as rich silks 


and satins. The skirt is eut with three godet 
back gores and hangs in three prettily round- 
ed plaits. In front it has the stylish flare that 


is such an important feature -of the newest 
skirts. 
In ordering these patterns, be careful to 


give the correct bust measure and number of 
the pattern under the illustration. Address 
all orders to Pattern Department at this office, 
and inclose 10e for each pattern. Full direc- 
tions how to cut and fit the garments, and 
the number of yards of material required, are 
sent with each pattern. Buyers will please 
write the number plainly, and give their full 
name and adress. 


IF SICK AND CURABLE, | CAN HELP YOU, 


Our Health Adviser’s Leaflets tell how. Free. BOX 
1538, Springfield, Mass. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


102 Fulton st., New York, sell all makes under half price, 
Don’t buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice 
and prices. Exchanges. Immense stock for selection, 
Seteped for trial. Guaranteed first class. 

im the world. Dealers supplied. 
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MELANCHOLY WOMEN 


Always Afraid Something Dread. 
ful is Going to Happen 





How a Little Baby ‘sirl Rolled the Clouds 
Away. 


Of course a woman will naturally 
see the dark side of everything when 
tortured by some form of female dis- 
ease, which her 
doctor can- 
not or does 
uot relieve. 
No wonder 
she is melan- 
choly when KF 
head and 4% 
back ache, Ss yf 
pains run (ae 
through us 
the whole 
body and 
loins, nerves 
are weak, 
stomach out 
of order, di- 






















gestion 

poor, 
sense of 

fullness and bear- 
| ing-down, poor 


sleep and appetite, 
always weak and tired, irregu- ; 
lar menstruation, whites, etc. 

She probably is not so fortunate ag 
to know that all female ailments are 
indicated by these never failing symp- 
toms, and are controlled by Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound; all 
female weaknesses quickly disappear 
by its use. It has been the thinking 
woman’s safeguard for twenty years, 
and all dru, gists sell large quantities 
of it because it can be relied upon. 

Still another woman speaks: 

**T wish you would publish my name 
with your testimonials. I want every 
one to know that your Vegetable Com- 
pound has made me well and strong. 
I sing its praises all the time. When I 
was first married I was very weak and 
had female troubles badly; Oh, I was 
so weary, Sick and melancholy, but the 
Vegetable Compound built me up, and 
now I have a dear baby girl, and I am 
so happy. No home is complete with- 
out a dear little baby and Lydia EF. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound to roll 
the clouds away.”—Mrs. Gro. CLAUvs, 
85 Danforth St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








EARN A GOLD WATCH! 


| We w sh to introduce our Teas and 

| Baking .’owder. Seil 50 lbs. to ecarna 
WALTHAM GOLD WatcH and CHAIN; 
25 lbs. foraSiLVER WaTCH and CHAIN; 
10lbs., fora SOLID GOLD Rina; 50 Ii 
fora DECORATED DINNER SET; 201 





for a Lapigs’ Bicycie (His 
pneu tires). Send your full addr 
postal for Catalogue and Order Blank, 


W. G. BAKER, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








2 Minutes for 


Refreshments 


THE 


Handy Tablet 


requires neither sugar nor 
spoon to make healthful 
and refreshing drinks the 
moment it touches water. 
Sample Box, 10 cents. 

The HANDY TABLET CO., 1021k N.Front St., Philadelphia, Pas 





Mead 


& 
Lemon 
| Orango 
Vanilla 
Ginger 
|Sarsaparilla) 
Root Beer 














A Girl in the City. 


JAMES BUCKHAM, 


The employer spe aks: 


So you are seeking work? Honest, I take it, too. 
Willing to bear the test, glad of a chance to 
try? 


Well—nay, be seated, 
What is your knack, 
ge you by? 


gaug 


girl—what are you fit to do? 
your trade? what do men 


Speechless?—No art? no trade? only a pair of 
hands? 

Willing to learn? No doubt! So are a 
side. 


Learning produces naught, | 
mands, 


host be- 


‘arning but makes de- 


Where is your bread meanwhile? Where will 
you sup and bide’? 
Tears?—Tut! they answer naught. Dry them, and 
speak Ine sense, 
Why did you leave yeur home you, yetso young 


and fail 

Plunge in the 

Cursed by your only 
en hair? 


city’s whirl, open to all offense, 


wealth—blue eyes and flax- 


Had you no wiser friend,no one to warn, dissuade? 
Where are your part , child, they who should 
guard and guid 


nts 





Know you not how all hell gapes for a white-soul- 
ed maid, 

Here in the city slums, reek of the devil’s tide? 
Truant? I thought as mueh! Tired of the peace- 

ful nest, 

You, with your wings half-plumed, out on the 

free air sprang 
Well! you have had your tlight! Now is not hom 
# best 
Back to the dear old roof, yon, where the sim- 
ples hang . 
——— 
In Strawberry Time. 
AGNES CARR SAGE. 

Strawberries and creain, well chilled on 
ice, sweet and luscious, have ever been con- 
sidered a ‘‘dish fit f the gods, yet there 
are some unfortunate mortals to whom the 
ruddy fruit proves a veritable little red de- 
mon, producing agonizing cramps or a disa- 
greeable eruption upon the skin. These 
should always have their berries stewed, as 
cooked they may eaten with impunity, 
although of course they are not sonice as 
when fresh. Drinking tea with strawberrie 
will also often cause them to disagree when 
they would not otherwise. 

Ve large stra erries are nicest served 
nthe English fashion, with the caps on, by 
W h they may be taken up by the fingers 
and dipped in powdered sugar. But smaller 
ones are pretty and dainty heaped in a glass 
dish lined green leaves, while those 
who have plenty of milk will be sure to 
please their friends if they give them 

Strawber swith Whi ped Cream.—Put a lay- 
er of hulled berries in a deep dish, sprinkle 
with fine sugar and cover with whipped 
cream. Then arrange another layer of ber- 
ries, sugar and crea and so on, onalternate 
strata, until the dish is full, heaping the 
foa cream lightly on top. This should be 
prepared very shot before it is to be eaten, 
and e whole well chilled on ice. 

S! ) 1 Sh tke.—Layers of rich biscuit 
er f nicer an those of sponge cake. 
A good recipe is 1 pint of flour into which 
thoroughly rub 1 tablespoonful of lard, the 
same of butter, 2 teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der and a little salt Wet up with milk or 
0] vate! roll out in two layers, spread 
W butter and bake in jelly cake tins. 
WI en done they should be about an inch 
thic] Split these with a sharp knife, but- 
ter them, and between spread thick layers of 

it strawberries sweetened to taste. Four 
layers makes a good-sized cake, which may 
be ornamented with whole berries set in 
regular rows on top. 

Sf berry Sau —Almost any plain pud- 


ding is imvroved by a strawberry sauce. Use 


1 gill of butter, 1 cup of ripe berries, 1 cup 
of s rand the white of 1 egg. Cream the 
butter and sugar well together, add the egg 
be 1. to a stiff froth, and then stir in the 
fruit, which shot ld be, thoroughly mashed. 
Strawberry Cha Russe.—For this dainty 
dessert, line the bottom of a tin mold with 
white paper and the sides with split lady 
fingers. Soak 1 ounce of gelatine in 4 pint 
of cold water and let it stand until soft. 
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ORY SOAP 


it FLOATS 


You have 
the wash. That’s the soap. 


noticed the disagreeable odor of clothes just from 
Cheap soaps do not rinse out. 


Ivory Soap rinses readily, leaving the clothes sweet, clean and 


white. 
THE Procter & Gamate Co.. Cinrti. 





Then place this over the fire, and while it is 
dissolving press a quart of fresh strawberries 
through a sieve. To these add one cup of 
powdered sugar. Remove the gelatine from 


the stove and allow it to cool, coloringit a 
deep rose pink with a drop or two of cochi- 
neal. Next stirin the berries and finally 1 
pint of whipped cream. Pour the mixture 
into the mold and set in the refrigerator to 
harden. 


Strawberry Sherbet.—This requires 1 pint of 
strawberry juice, procured by sprinkling the 
fruit with sugar and letting it stand for an 


hour, and then mashing the berries and strain- 
ing the juice through a strong bag; 1 red of 
boiling water, 1 1b of sugar and the white of 


Boil the water and Tih wie 5 
minutes, remove the scum and strain through 
fine cheese cloth, and add the strawberry 
juice. Turn the mixture into a freezer, pack 
well with ice and salt, and freeze. When 
about half frozen open the can and stir in 
the stiffly beaten white of egg. 

Ambrosia is a delicious fruit compote 
should be in high favor at strawberry time. 
With one-half box of strawberries mix 1 pine- 
apple chopped quite small, 6 bananas cut in 
little pieces, 6 oranges sliced and the 
quartered, and 1 lemon cut fine. Sweeten to 
taste. Keep on ice until very cold. 


l egg. sugar 


cool, 


that 


slices 


Strawberry sandwiches, too, will likely 
prove a pleasing novelty for pienics or on the 
afternoon tea table. These are easily pre- 
pared, being simnly large strawberries cut in 
slices, covered with sifted sugar and placed 
between thin slices of a French roll delicate- 
ly spread with butte but they must be made 
just before serving. 

——— 
A Word to Mothers. 
MARY LEWIS FRANKLIN. 

How my heart aches to-day for the mother 

who has just buried her baby! A week ago it 


ing and her 
ne forever. How eniptyv h 3 
feel, and how her heart brea! 
about her desolate home, gathering 


the precious litt t 


was here, laug 
now it is go 





crowing in arms, 
as she 
together 


he little half-wor1 
: 
i 


roes 





le clothes, 


shoes and playthings. They are put away in 
the drawer which held the baby’s things, al- 
ways to be looked at in secret and wept over 
with bitter, scalding tears. The poor mother 
of whom I am thinking to-day, had gone 
away to the seacoast, hoping to benetit herself 
and children by a, long-wished-for change 


For the first week they all enjoyed it so much 
The salt air and refreshing breezes were such 





a delightful change. The older children frol- 
icked in the water like mermaids, and the 
baby, just toddling about, loved to dig in 


the sand with her little spade, filling her tiny 
pail and turning it out, 
nice cake it made 

fellill. Home again 
bring them, but alas, 
numbered. Whether the 


laughing to see the 
But the second week she 
as fast 
the 


as steam could 
days 


change of 


were 


babv’'s 


climate 


was too violent, or the water or milk disa- 
greed with her in the critical period of teeth- 
ing, physicians could not determine. Cholera 


infantum, that dreadful scourge of ehildre 


claimed her as its victim. And now that 
home is desolate. Dear, tired mothers, whose 
sturdy children are all still with you, be 
thankful with me that they are here. Let us 
cherish them more, and look more carefully 
after their welfare. Their diet, their cloth- 


ing, their work and even their play, demand 














Comes TABLE COVERS 

in beautiful de- 
signs and charm- 
_ ing coforings, all 
- have heavy ball 
“fringe. We have 
several thousand 
from one of ‘Avncateal s best makers, that 
we can sell at about half usual prices. 








me 


yard square, at 83 cents. 
1% yards square, at $1.60. 
2 yards square, at $2.90. 


These prices also cover cost of mailing. 

Regular prices, $1.50, $3.00 and $5.00. 

An opportunity like this needs prompt 
attention—the selling will be rapid. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA 


Ten Farmers’ Wives WW ANT Ef) 


. ou can assist us by sending us the names and addresses 

f ten reliable farmers’ wives likely to be interested in our 
revised tea and coffee club order circular for Farmers’ 
Grange and Alliance Buyers. By complying with the 
above we will send you a beautiful panel picture, large 
size, 14x 28 inches, suitable toframe. Old Reliable House. 
Highest reference. EMPIRE CITY TEA CO., 28 
De Peyster Street, New York City, U.S. A. 











Dry Gooos 














our constant attention. We must teach them, 
as they grow old enough to understand, what 
to eat and how to eat it. The simple rules of 
physiology cannot be too early impressed 
upon them, if we would have them fulfill the 
beautiful promise of their sturdy childhood 
and grow into healthy youth. 


I have in mind a young girl of 19, who was 
in her childhood strong and robust, but who 


a victim of nearly all the ills that 
because a too indulgent moth- 


is 


is to-day 
flesh is heir to, 


er failed to teach her how to live. Careless- 
ness of any and all rules of health have un- 
dermined her once fine constitution, until she 
is but a wreck while just upon the threshold 
of her life. One cannot violate nature's laws 


continually, and escape 
or later. To sit with damp feet, 


punishment sooner 
or in a draft 


when overheated, to eat nothing wholesome 
and always feast on dainties, are but ‘‘nails 
in one’s coftin,’’ yet how common these 
hings are! Let us teach our children, while 
hey are very young, and look upto us natu- 
rally as theirinfallible guide and example, 
the simple luws of health, and the sure and 


often swift consequences of their violation. 
a 

Soap used on the hair is apt to make it 
brittle; tar soap is the best. After using, rinse 
the hair in several waters in which a little 
powdered borax has been dissolved. 

An Agreeable Disinfectant for use ina sick 
room is made by putting ground coffee in a 


saucer and in the center a small piece of cam- 
phor gum. Light the camphor with a match 
and as it burns let the coffee burn with it. 
The odor is healthful and refreshing. 










































































































































THE DISTRICT SCHOOL, 


MOTHERS 





A SNAP SHOT 








DURING 


RECESS. 


TAKEN 





Talk Around the Table. 


In the Same Fix.—I am in the same fix as 


Blue Eyed Daisy, and would like to earn 
some money. If she had a garden and raised 
vegetables I think she could earn a little 
spending money. Iam goingto try it. We 


poor country people do not get much for what 


we do, but I would not leave the farm and 
country for anything. Will Blue Eyed Daisy 
»lease have her address printed, as I would 


ike to correspond with herif she has no ob- 
jections? I am greatly interested in her, being 


of the same age. New England Girl, | agree 
to every word you said in the issue of April 
1i and think you must be a lovely girl. 
[Rhode Island Farmer Girl. 

A Ralstonite.—I am so glad to hear from a 
Ralstonite. [Tam just a new member and 


would like to know if any one has been bene- 
tited by joining the Ralston club. If it is 
really what it claims to be, it is certainly 


worth discussing by the Tablers, for what is 
more important than good health? My father 
is a complete member and he thinks his 


health is much improved since he joined the 


club.—' Mrs V. Barnes. 


Our Lust for Gold. | nele John has reproved 


me. He intimates that my experience has 
been unfortunate. Let that be as it may, it 
is evident his own has not. There are not 


many men in these troublous times who 
would maintain that the masses are happier 
than ever before. When I remarked that 
romance and love and loyalty are fled, I re- 
ferred to divorce. Statistics show that never 
was there such wholesale divorcing. My con- 
clusion was inevitable. The civil war I al- 
ways think of as a great butchery, that should 
not have been, and would not, had any states- 
manship been exhibited. It was brought on 
by cold and selfish politicians. Thousands of 


men died bravely there. Far be it from me to 
cast reflection upon that bravery, but allow 
me to ask you how many criminals die 
bravely, nay. nobly, on the scaffold?) What is 
dying bravely, when compared to living 


men will 


comes to 


bravely? Waris a great storm that 
face for excitement, and die when it 
it, like hackeray’s character of 
George Osborne did. We all know how much 


heroes, “as 1 


of real heroism was in him. I, too, have read 
history. and know that no soldiers live now 
like the soldiers of Oliver Cromwell. That 
no men lve, who would not sell Prince 
Charlie, their hunted and fugitive king, 
twice over for thirty thousands pounds, and 
that no buttertly of New York’s ‘‘four hun- 
dred’? would do as Catherine Douglas did 

thrust her own tender arm through the bars 
of the door as a bolt, aud have it broken, sint 
ply to delay the murderers of King James, 
and give him time to escape! Look at the lit- 
erature of to-day. Literature is but a mirror 
that retlects men’s minds. Read the daily 
newspapers, Uncle John. Did you ever see 


such an array of crime and suicide and heart- 
break! 


One New York publishing house will 


print no more poetry. Poetry does not pay in 
this era. So poetry has gone out of tue world. 
Plato and Seneca and Socrates and Epictetus, 
they were pagans and one of them a crippled 
slave. Pointout to me one of our writers you 
think can rank with them in nobility. Uncle 
John, I said before that we were progressing. 
So we are. We do not torture as openly as of 
old; we have banished the inquisition and 
black slaves, and we do not believe in witches. 
But will you believe me when I say there are 
such things as white slaves, that perhaps no 
inquisition was ever greater torture than the 
factories where we grind the faces of God’s 
poor, and that no belief in witchcraft was 
more insane and ridiculous than many of the 
beliefs we cling: to firmly? I did not deny 
there are true men in the world. On God 
and God-like men we build our trust, and the 
hope of the world depends on them. But I 
do say this age is more selfish and heartless 
than all the ages gone before; that never was 
God feared so little, and that our love of 
gold is wringing our humanity from our hearts. 
{Rob Brownle. 





A Serious Question.—Does it seem right to 
use Memorial day for horse and _ bicycle rac- 


ing, baseball games and everything in the line 
of attraction, instead of what our noble John 
A. Logan designed for the day? If we wish 
to impress upon the coming generations the 
sacredness of the day, how is it to be brought 
about? As it is now, the young people, and 
old for that matter, except those immediately 
interestea, are eager for the services to be 
through at the graves of our loved heroes, 
that they may enjoy the day in sports, forget- 
ful of what the day means. Would it not be 
better for the nation or state to give the peo- 
ple an extra holiday rather than infringe 
on the sacredness of Memorial day, in order to 
hand down to our children’s children the love 
and honor due our brave fathers and sons and 
husbands who gave their dear lives for their 
country’—) Inquirer. . 


A Model Couple.—I know of a model couple. 


The wife helps milk and do the chores before 
breakfast. The husband on days when 
he has not much to do, helps her. In the 
spring she is outdoors from morning until 
night until the rush is over, then he comes in 
the house. Together they clean house; he 


washes woudwork, takes up and puts down 
carpets, cleans windows, moves furniture. 
When dinner time comes he goes down ceilar, 
gets the potatoes and peels them. When sheis 
busy doing her spring sewing he gets the meals 
and does up all the work. The sewing and 
housecleaning done, they go to the garden 
and truck patch, to cultivate corn. Of course 
a couple who work things that way do not go 
much into society; but wait,—in wintera man 
is kept, for his board; and they visit and 
entertain four days out of every week. When 
going anywhere she hunts up all his clothes 
right to hand, and he curls her hair, blacks 
her etc. Now if any young man 
Around the Table is willing to do as this man 
for the sake of having her help him, 


shoes, 


does 


AND DAUGHTERS 











in everything, mind you (she helps clean the 
stables and all), why, there are lots of girls in 
lilinois who are willing. Now this is true 
of this couple. Kut when there are little ones 
to bring up, the case is altered somewhat. 
Personally, I think the Ohio young man is 
just about right. A helpmeet, not a hired 
man, is what he wants. Good for him. My 
mother worked outin the field before I was 
born and does yet whenever she can get a 
chance, but her daughters, those who have 
come into womanhood, can hardly stand on 
their feet four hours at a time to do an iron- 
ing—weak, sickly things.—{ Mrs Shelden. 


Shine Up Your Glasses.—The new times are no 
end better than those ‘‘good old times’’ when 
the Bachelor of Cordaville was young. If 
he will get some new woman to shine up his 
glasses he will see many bicycling housekeep- 
ers who keep the home wheels well oiled and 
get the wash out at6am. Ihave read your 


® * 

favorites, Ulrica. Have you read The Heay- 
enly Twins? I am reading Barrie’s Senti- 
mental Tommy in _ Scribner’s Magazine. 


[Town Girl. 


Asked and Answered.—Mrs Lightbown 
how to make pear sweet pickles. Use 
of vinegar and 3 lbs sugar to7 lbs of sliced 
fruit, and spice as liked. We like mostly 
clove. Make the syrup, then put in the pears 
and cook till tender. Cucumbers and peaches 
are nice done in tle same way.—/{[A. Morton. 

In reply to Belle, hair can be killed by the 
destruction of the roots by an electrical pro- 
cess, Which is delicate and expensive and re- 
quires expert knowledge. 


asks 
1 pint 


ai 
Mary: Just think, Bob is playing in the 
Aston Villa team. Clara: That is jolly. 
What is he, halfback or quarterback? Mary: 
Neither. Charley Prudlenn says he is the 
greatest drawback the team ever had. 








vy 


Thinness is often a sign of 
poor health. Aloss of weight 
generally shows something is 
wrong. If due to a cough, 
cold, any lung trouble, or if 
there is an inherited tendency 
to weak lungs, take care! 


of Cod-liver Oil, with Hypo- 
phosphites, is a fat-food and 
more. It causes such changes 
in the system that the gain is 
permanent and improvement 
continues even after you cease 
taking it. Sound flesh; rich 
blood; strong nerves; good 
digestion; aren’t these worth 
a thought P 


SCOTT’S EMULSION has been endorsed by the 
medical profession fortwenty years. (Ask your doce 
tor.) This is because it is always palatable—always 
uniform—always contains the purest Norwegian Cod- 
ksver Osl and Hypopbhosphites. 

Insist on Scott’s Emulsion with trade-mark of 
man and fish, 

Put up in §0 cent and $1.00 sizes. The small size 
may be enough to cure your cough or help your baby 

Seasonal 


——7 


One of the health-giving ele- 
ments of HIRES Rootbeer is 


sarsaparilla. It contains more 





sarsaparilla than many of the 
preparations called by that name. 
HIRES—the dest by any test. 


Made only by The Charles E. Hires Co., Philadelphia 
A 25c. package makes 6 gallops. Sold everywhere. 








